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Futile “Criticism” 

In the latest number of that deep and liberal 
quarterly, The Symposium, is an article on 
“Marxism and Esthetics’ by James Burnham. 
There is one paragraph in particular which 
Tue Arr Dicesr wants its readers to peruse: 

“There is more unanimity about one dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of works of art, one 
way of identifying the artistic fact and of 
orienting our approach to works of art, than 
is often recognized. This unanimity is obscured 
by verbal variations; but if we consider: Aris- 
totle’s ‘unity’, a unity he is so careful to sep- 
arate from that of a causal sequence in time; 
Plato’s ‘form of beauty’ in its relation to the 
form of the good; Aquinas’ ‘unity’, ‘harmony’, 
‘radiance’; Coleridge’s ‘unity in variety’, ‘same- 
ness with difference’; Clive Bell’s ‘significant 
form’; Grudin’s ‘contextual symbolization’; even, 
though here the problem is approached back- 
wards, I. A. Richards’ ‘synaesthesis’; and all 
the variations of these,—there does seem to 
be an important similarity. I have tried in 
several ways, for my own purposes, to restate 
what I believe this long tradition is referring 
to. In a work of art we do not merely know 
something through a medium: the medium is it- 
self an integral part of what the work of art 
means. Thus a work of art has a unique ‘logic’ 
of its own, a ‘logic of the medium’, whose ref- 
erence is not alone to something ‘external’— 
like a conclusion in what is ordinarily called 
logic, or a causally related situation in the 
‘logic’ of the physical sciences—but a logic 
that is, ‘subject to the conditions of general 
or abstract expressiveness in the same medium’ 
partly reflexive or self-referent. We may call 
such a logic ‘esthetic form’. Let us accept, 
then, form or unity of structure or contextual 
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“Sunlight and Shadows” 





at the 





15 Vanderbilt Avenue, 


symbolization or esthetic logic or however we 


may choose to call it, as a characteristic of 
works of art.” 

Have you read it, and is its meaning clear 
to you? The chances are that you do not know 
what it is all about. It is said that not ten 
persons in the world can grasp Einstein’s theory 
of relativity. So, if the above paragraph is not 
quite clear to you, don’t do too much grieving. 
Maybe the artists themselves cannot under- 
stand it. It may be that there are not one 
hundred persons in all of America who can read 
it and comprehend it, despite the fact that it is 
lucid enough within its esoteric bounds. 

But writing like this is one of the troubles 
that beset art appreciation and understanding. 
For this is the sort of thing that makes art 
assume the character of a forbidding cult in 
the minds of ordinary persons of good breed- 
ing. 

Shakespeare wrote “Hamlet,” Hugo “Les 
Miserables,” Hawthorne “The Scarlet Letter,” 
all of which have been enjoyed as great works 
of art by millions of people. 
have been thrilled by, Shelley’s “Ode to a Sky- 
lark,” Poe's “Annabel Lee,’ Gray’s “Elegy.” 
And millions have enjoyed Beethoven's “Ninth 
Symphony,” Shubert’s “Serenade,” Douglas’s 
“Annie Laurie” and Foster's “Old Folks at 
Home.” 

All of these are works of art in the realms 
of literature and music, and understandable by 
all. They are expressions of great thoughts, 
great feelings, set forth in words and sounds. 
In what does art differ from literature and 
music? In nothing at all except that it ts 
thought and feeling expressed in terms of form 
and color. 

Abstruse analyses of poetry, drama, music, 
painting and sculpture may have their place in 
science or philosophy or logic, but they con- 
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tribute nothing to human enjoyment of the 
works written about. It takes a; far different 
kind of writing to promote appreciation and 
understanding of art by all the people capable 
of enjoying it. 


An American Grievance 


Several readers of Tue Art Dicest have 
written letters of protest, they say, to the New 
York World Telegram because of a 300-word 
editorial entitled “A New Rose Window,” ex- 
tolling the great glass design, 40 feet across, 
which has been installed in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York. 

It was a beautiful editorial. It said that 
the window rivalled “in craftsmanship and 
power the stained glass handed down from the 
Middle Ages.” “It creates the cathedral,” de- 
clared the writer. “It brings the interior of the 
nave to life like a great log fire would warm 
and enliven a great cold hall... . The rose 
window is made of red, gold and blue, the gold 
radiating brilliantly from the center toward the 
outer areas in which blue predominates... . 
Seen from immediately below, the colors send 
out a glow like flames. ... It has a different 
quality and mood for every hour in the day 
and every sort of weather.” 

It was a beautiful editorial. But it did not 


EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 

Looking over the current exhibition of 
Chicago’s art at the Art Institute serves to 
remind one that there are after all only 


two schools of art, the visual and the con- 
versational. The older schools painted pic- 
tures to be looked at, the newer go in for 
pictures that will be talked about. 








mention the name of the American artist who 
created it—Charles ]. Connick of Boston. There- 
fore, readers of Tue Art Dicest sent letters 
of protest to the World Telegram. Tue Arr 
Dicest has voiced many times this grievance 
of American painters, sculptors and craftsmen 
against American newspapers, and it is more 
than pleased that its subscribers are following 
its advice and protesting to editors who are so 
grossly unfair without meaning to be so. 


An Art Pioneer 

The death of Mrs. George K. Meyer m 
Dallas has removed another of those hardy 
pioneers responsible for the spread of interest in 
American artists in far of places. 

As an example of untiring devotion to an 
ideal, Mrs. Meyer had few equals. In spite of 
failing health in her later years, brought about 
largely through the unfriendly criticism of a 
sordid few who found it impossible to believe 
that such unbounded effort could be disinter- 
ested, she never gave up her fight for art, not 
alone that it should be appreciated and seen 
in the exhibitions of the Art Association and 
at the State Fair which she assembled, but that 
it should find a place in the homes of her fel- 
low townspeople. Artists throughout the coun- 
try benefitted largely through her efforts to 
make Dallas a picture owning community. 

The Dallas Art Association is a great power 
for good throughout the Southwest. Mrs. Meyer 
was one of the charter members twenty-five 
years ago, and through her contagious enthusi- 
asm was responsible for its life through several 
years of discouragement. She did not live to 
see fulfilled her ambition for a permanent home 
for the collection assembled by the association. 
When the gallery that she looked forward to 
is finally provided, it will be a fitting memorial 
to her. She is entitled to no less an honor. 
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“Eve's” Creator 


Female Torso, by Gwen Lux. 


Gwen Lux, young American sculptress, the 
accentuations of whose aluminum “Eve” prob- 
ably caused Roxy (S. L. Rothafel) to run 
amuck and ban not only that statue but two 
classical nudes by William Zorach and Robert 
Laurent from the International Music Hall of 
Rockefeller Center, is having, until Feb. 15, 
her first New York exhibition, at the Delphic 
Studios, 9 East 57th St. The original model 
of “Eve” will be shown as one of fourteen 
larger works, and there will be a collection 
of drawings and*of smaller models. The art 
world will be curious to know the reaction of 
the critics. 

The works in the exhibition will be creations 
of the last three years, ranging in style from 
expressionism to abstraction. The drawings will 
especially interest artists and art students be- 
cause they introduce a new spray technique. 

Mrs. Lux has exhibited in Paris and Detroit. 
She studied art first at the Wicker School in 
Detroit, then at the Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more, and under Charles Grafly at the Boston 
Museum School, afterwards spending two years 
in Europe, when she studied under Mestrovic. 





Stevenson Scott’s Gift 


A bronze portrait bust of “The Duchess of 
Hamilton” by Jacob Epstein has been pre- 
sented to the Toledo Museum of Art by Ste- 
venson Scott, in memory of Henry Reinhardt, 
founder of the Reinhardt Galleries. Mr. Rein- 
hardt was a close friend of Edward Drummond 
Libbey, and cooperated with him in forming 


the fine collection which he bequeathed to 
Toledo. 
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Bourdelle Show Opens New French Museum 


“Centaur” by Antoine Bourdelle. 


The French Institute in the United States 
is marking the opening of its new “Museum 
of French Art” at 22 East Sixtieth St., New 
York, with a remarkable exhibition of the work 
of the sculptor Emile-Antoine Bourdelle, who 
died in 1929. Fifty-six sculptures, loaned by 
various owners, most of them Americans, and 
fourteen drawings and water colors are in the 
collection, which was formed by the College 
Art Association aided by M. Robert Angleés. 

The most interesting work is a full size 
bronze of the famous “Dying Centaur,” which 
was the sculptor’s symbolic tribute to all those 
of genius who have passed from life. Of this 
work Edward Alden Jewell wrote in the New 
York Times: “Visitors to the exhibition may 
consider themselves fortunate in being able to 
see the magnificent and deeply touching ‘Cen- 
taur’ in its original size—one of the grandest 
examples of sculpture produced in our time.” 
The critic added: “It isa privilege also to 
see those heroic heads, the “Téte de 1|’Elo- 
quence,’ the ‘Liberté,’ the ‘Victoire,’ and the 
head called ‘Force’ ... There is also the 
last piece Bourdelle made, ‘Génie de la Méde- 





cine’, which was cast two days before he died.” 
In the exhibition also is a replica of “Her- 
akles the Archer” in the Metropolitan Museum 


| and a version of “Virgin of Alsace.” 


Margaret Breuning in the Post spoke of the 
power of Bourdelle’s original conceptions, “his 
disciplined balance of line and mass, his high- 
ly personal interpretation of sculptural form 
“Bourdelle,” she said, “is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the artist who reaches through tradi- 
tion the attainment of his own style.... Of 
peasant origin, there is something of. humanity, 
of warmth, of closeness to the soil in his in- 
terpretations of Greek themes that preclude 
any impression of superficial copying of an- 
tique works, or any pseudo-archaism.” 

The introduction to the catalogue was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Stephen Millett’ of New York, 
who loaned works from her collection. Others 
who lent examples are: Madame Bourdelle, 
Pierre Bourdelle, Stenhen Clark, Mrs. W. 
Murray Crane, Mrs. Davis Dunbar of Buffalo, 
C. R. Henschel, Adolph Lewisohn, Dan Fel- 
lows Platt, B. D. Saklatwalla, Jacques Selig- 
mann & Co. and Julius Rosenwald. 
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“Recruits Wanted,” David G. 
(1815-65.) 


Blythe 


Due to the revival of interest in folk art in 
America and in early American art in general, 
Carnegie Institute is presenting an exhibition 
of paintings by a local artist, David G. Blythe, 
who in his own day was known as “the Ho- 
garth of America.” 

Blythe was born in Liverpool, Ohio, in 1815, 
the son of John and Susan G. Blythe, Scotch 
emigrants. At the age of 15 (1831) he worked 
as a wood carver for the firm of Joseph Wood- 
well in Pittsburgh, and it was while he was 
an apprentice there that the historic J. J. 
Gillespie opened his Pittsburgh art gallery. At 
this gallery, which was the meeting place of 
the early artists of Pittsburgh, Blythe be- 
came acquainted in a limited way with what 
was going on in the art world of his day. 

“It is remarkable,” says the Carnegie Maga- 
zine, “how the memory of this artist has per- 
sisted and how even the slightest sketches have 
been preserved and have been handed down 
as precious heritages. 

“It must be admitted that as a portrait 
painter Blythe was in no sense superior to 
many other American artists of his time. His 
fame rests on the genre painting he did during 
his sojourn in Pittsburgh. These paintings set 
him apart from all the other artists of his 
day and give him a place in the history of pre- 
Civil War art in the United States. In this 
field he has no preceptor and no predecessor 
near at hand, and it is understandable that his 
fellow townsmen in their enthusiasm spoke of 
him as ‘Blythe, the Inimitable,’ ‘that Hogarth 
of America,’ and ‘that Burns of art.’ 

“Blythe’s genre paintings are original in 
conception, homely and intensely honest, in- 
teresting in color, and native to America even 
though they do suggest at times the Dutch 
painters, with whose work Blythe could scarce- 
ly have been familiar. 

“There are signs in Blythe’s career, par- 
ticularly in the paintings the Carnegie Insti- 
tute presents in this exhibition, that Pittsburgh 
in its pre-Civil War days entertained a genius, 
though not unaware, and it is to the credit 
of the community in which he lived that his 
ability was recognized and appreciated. His 
native talent, his originality, his ability to see 

the foibles and shortcomings of his day, his 
satire and humor, his persistence in following 
a career which offered little in return, all 
tend to give him the title of ‘David G. Blythe, 


:99 


artist’. 


Pittsburgh’s ‘Hogarth’ Two Miniature Societies Hold Their Annuals 


“Miss Mary Edmonds,” by 


Artemis 


The 34th annual exhibition of the American 
Society of Miniature Painters opened at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries simultaneously 
with the 15th annual exhibition of the Brook- 
lyn Society of Miniature Painters at the Brook- 
lyn Museum. Reproduced above are Artemis 
Tavshanjian’s portrait of Miss Mary Edmonds, 
which won the Levantia White Boardman prize 
of $100 at the American Society’s exhibition, 
and Mabel R. Welch’s prize-winning entry at 
the Brooklyn Society’s show. Both exhibitions 
will close on Feb. 11. 

This year a decided trend toward still life 
and landscape is noted at the exhibition of the 
American Society. “Still life painting in the 
miniature field has increased in vogue in this 
country for five years,” said Miss Maria Jud- 


Tavshanjian. 
First Award, Ameriwan Society of Miniature Painters. 





“Miss Lydia Longacre,” Mabel R. 
Welch. First Brooklyn Award. 


son Strean, president. “The trend is more or 
less new. We used to stick pretty strictly to 
portraits.” 

Edward Alden Jewell in his review in the 
New York Times said: “There are genuinely 
good miniatures and there are products that 
may be called conventionally pleasing, while of 
course thoroughly bad ones are frequently met 
with—infrequently, however, in the exhibitions 
held by this society, which tries to maintain 
a high standard. In the popular middle class 
should be placed those expertly photographic 
examples, with a glorified and meticulously pol- 
ished color scheme, which can put up a pretty 
fair argument without communicating anything 
individual and without submitting solution of 
freshly studied problems.” 





Rockefeller Gift 


An important collection of Assyrian sculp- 
ture has been given to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Most of the objects included came from the 
palace of King Ashur-nasir-apal II at Nimrud. 
A colossal winged bull and a winged lion from 
a gateway of the palace and numerous large 
slabs of alabaster decorations from the walls 
are included in the collection, which will be 
placed on view on Feb. 27 with all the Babylon- 
ian and Assyrian antiquities previously acquired 
by the museum. 

H. E. Winlock, the director, points out that 
these sculptures antedate by some 400 years 
the Persian examples recently found by Uni- 
versity of Chicago archeologists in the ruins 
of the palace at Persepolis, destroyed in 330 
B. C. by Alexander the Great during a drunken 
debauch. 

“Tt is just 90 years since the attention of 
Europeans was drawn to the ruins of Assyria 
by Sir Henry Layard, who was one of the first 
and one of the most famous of the early ex- 
plorers of the ruins of Nineveh and of Nim- 
rud,” Mr. Winlock said in announcing the 
gift. “On his return to England in 1843 with 
the accounts of his discoveries, there was in- 
tense excitement in London and subscriptions 
were taken up to finance the removal of the 
sculptures which he had found and to continue 
his excavations. 

“Tt was these early campaigns of Layard’s 
which built up the British Museum’s collec- 
tions. Among the subscribers to his work was 
Sir John Guest, to whose share fell a number 








of the most striking of Layard’s finds, and Sir 
John built for them a private museum on his 
estate. His grandson sold the contents of the 
museum a few years ago, and this collection 
is now, through the generosity of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, the property of the museum.” 





Mountain Climber, Artist 


Dr. Max M. Strumia, pathologist, of the 
University of Pennsylvania and Bryn Mawr 
College, was awarded first prize at the annual 
exhibition of the Seymour Haden Society in 
the Pathology Laboratory at the University of 
Pennsylvania. His picture is an oil executed 
at the top of Mount Cubliette, one of the 
most difficult peaks to scale in the group 
known as “the Ramparts” in Jasper National 
Park, Canada. Dr. Strumia was the first per- 
son to scale this peak, and perhaps the first to 
find art inspiration “on top of the world.” 

The Seymour Haden Society was formed four 
years ago when it was discovered that eight of 
the twelve members of the pathological de- 
partment at the University of Pennsylvania 
were interested in art. Although at first only 
members of the university’s medical school 
were admitted as exhibitors, the scope is now 
widened to include any physicians, pathologists 
or surgeons in Philadelphia. 


School of Tapestry Weaving 
The School of Tapestry Weaving under the 
direction of Gilbert Foldes is now permanently 
associated with the Master Institute of Roerich 
Museum. Regular classes in the four tech- 
niques—Greek Sumak, Swedish, Khalim and 
French—are being held. 
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“Hon. Mrs. Hamilton,” Gainsborough 
(1727-1788). 


At least one American museum is taking 
advantage of the deflation in art prices to 
acquire important old masters. This institu- 
tion is the new Springfield Museum of Fine 
Arts, founded by Mr. and Mrs. James Philip 
Gray, which will open next April. When the 
painting collection of the late Alfred H. Mulli- 
ken was dispersed on Jan. 5 at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries in New York 
it was announced that three pictures of the 
English school were acquired by “a New Eng- 
land museum.” It now transpires that the 
purchaser was the Massachusetts institution, 
whose director is Josiah P. Marvel. 

The three works, a Gainsborough, a Romney 


A Joke 


Stupid decisions as to what is art and what 
is not by United States customs inspectors 
have caused much bitterness in the art world. 
The affair of Brancusi’s “Bird” is famous. The 
United States government always has backed 
the artistic judgment of its customs men to 
the limit, but apparently the limit has now 
been reached. For the New York inspectors 
declared the “Picador,” by Jose de Creeft, 
Spanish sculptor, to be a piece of plumbing 
and had it sent back to Europe. The artist 
tried again through another port, and the offi- 
cials at Baltimore let it in, whereupon it was 
shown in that city and in New York and, 
beginning Feb. 4, will be displayed as part 
of a collection of de Creeft’s work at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. 

Dorothy Grafly in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger said that ever since the “Picador” rode 
triumphantly into Baltimore it has been “pranc- 
ing on the picture pages of American news- 
papers as barker for Jose de Creeft’s sculpture 
show. 

“The situation offers an international laugh 
with many variations. Originally ‘The Picador’ 
was thrown together for a costume ball in 
Paris, where it created such amusement that 
it was decided to exhibit it in America as art. 
It is a safe bet that more persons will visit 
de Creeft’s exhibition to enjoy the art joke 
than to view the sculpture. But while America 
relishes this brand of art entertainment, Europe 
does not seem to understand the humor.” 
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New Springfield Museum Uses Its Funds to Buy at Deflated Prices 


“Sir Archibald Campbell,” Romney 
(1734-1802). 


and a Cotes, cost $22,000. The Gainsborough, 
for which the museum paid $9,000, is “The 
Hon. Mrs. Hamilton.” It is more than six 
feet high and approximately five feet wide, 
and is an extremely decorative work, with its 
seated figure of a comely woman in a. green 
armchair, attired in a glinting gold-embroidered 
white satin and lace dress, with mauve satin 
overskirt. The Romney, which cost $8,000, 
a three-quarter length portrait of “Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Archibald Campbell of Inverneil” (1739- 
1791), five feet high and four feet wide, is 
important as an item of Americana, for the 
subject was wounded at the siege of Quebec 
in 1759 and became a prisoner of war in 
America in 1775. In the background of the 





“Mrs. Fortnum,”’ Francis Cotes 


(1726-1770). 


portrait, under the darkenine sky, is a view 
of Fort George, at Madras, India. 

The third picture is by an older English 
master than either Gainsborough or Romney— 
Francis Cotes (1726-1770), a worthy precursor 
of the more famous painters of his school, and, 
in the opinion of many critics, worthy to rank 
with them. It is a magnificent full-length dec- 
orative portrait of “Mrs. Fortnum,” attired in 
a yellow satin gown and turquoise blue coat, 
with pearls ornamenting her corsage and brown 
hair. It is nearly seven feet high and nearly 
five feet wide. The auction price was $5,000. 

In normal times these three pictures, accord- 


ing to experts, would have brought probably 
$100,000. 





The “Picador” was included in the de Creeft 
exhibition at the New School for Social Re- 
search, of New York. An old gasoline can 
makes up the body of the horse, the cover the 
hat of the nicador. Stovepipes form the legs 
of the man and horse, and an old shovel 
reversed makes the spurred foot of the rider. 
The body is rusty tin, the shoulders are soup 
ladles, the: hair is a tea strainer and the mane 
of the horse is steel wool. 


Paints Murals for University 


A group of stained glass windows depicting 
“The Old West” has been completed for the 
Liberal Arts Reserve Room at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., by G. Owen Bona- 
wit. In dealing with the early settlers, the 
Indians and the explorers, Bonawit has por- 
trayed the colorful adventures of George Rogers 
Clark, LaSalle, Black Hawk, Pere Marquette, 
Tecumsa, Pontiac and Lincoln. Bonawit, who 
is at present making windows for Duke Uni- 
versity, in North Carolina, has made an ex- 
tensive study of the life and customs of the 
American Indian. 


“Red Artists’ to Exhibit 

The John Reed Club of New York is spon- 
soring an exhibition entitled “The Social View- 
point in Art,” at its gallery at 450 Sixth Ave., 
until Feb. 14. It will include the work of 
Jose Clemente Orozco, Thomas Benton, George 
Grosz, Boardman Robinson, Ejitaro Ishigaki and 
William Gropper. Many of the club’s own art- 
ists will be represented. 


ee ce re 


Auction Prices 


At the dispersal of the art objects, paintings 
and furniture from the collections of the late 
Miriam D. Thropp, Willis Vickery, Robert W. 
Van Boskerck and A. T. Walker, held at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, 
Jan. 13, 14 and 19, a “porthole” portrait of 
George Washington by Rembrandt Peale 
brought the highest price. The John Levy 
Galleries bought it for $2,200. A companion 
“porthole” portrait of Martha Washington by 
the same artist was bought by an agent for 
$900. The total for the three sessions was $71,- 
699. <A few of the highest prices follow: 


19—Ryder, ‘“‘Rosalind and Celia (‘As You Like 
It’).” Findlay Galleries, $650. 68—Corot, ‘“Mar- 
coussis: Route 4 Travers Champs,” L. T. Wain- 
wright, 2,100. 60—John Francis Murphy. 
“Spring,” agent, $550. %1—Monticelli, ‘‘Bac- 
hanalian Festival,’’ W. T. Costello, $1,350. 580— 
Set of 11 silk petit point pietures, French, XVIth 
century, F. W. Pyne, $1,350. 611—Brussels Re- 
naissance tapestry cantonniere, XVIth century, F. 
W. Pyne, $1,050. 618—Flemish Renaissance tap- 
estry, “The Wars of the Romans,” F. W. Pyne, 
$1,300. 622—Flemish early Renaissance tapestry. 
“Saladin Burning the Prisoners of the Cru- 
saders,” F. W. Pyne, $1,400. 660—Kirman au- 
dience carpet, R. P. Bennett, $1,150. 613—Par's 
pre-Gobelins tapestry, XVIIth century, F. H. Ald- 
‘ich, $975. 620—Brussels tapestry, ‘‘Scipio Re- 
ceiving the Carthaginian Officers,’”’ by Jacob and 
Catherine Geubels, F. L. Converse, $750. 


A Memorial Show for Eland 


An exhibition of representative works in 
all mediums by the late John S. Eland will be 
held during February at the Hospitality Center, 
| Room 707, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
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“International—1933” Presents World’s-Art at 


“Seated Nude,” Leon de Vos 
(Belgium). 


The College Art Association’s “International 
—1933,” comprising contemporary art by 336 
artists from 23 countries, which in its way 
compensates for the cancellation of the 1932 
Carnegie International, will be revealed in the 
RKO Building of Rockefeller Center from Feb. 
5 to 26, following the initial appearance of 
part of the collection in January at Worcester, 
Mass., to mark the opening of the beautiful 
new building of the Worcester Art Museum. 
With the Carnegie show missing, this exhibi- 
tion fills a vital need, giving Americans their 
next best opportunity of seeing what is being 
done in the world of art on an international 
scale. Twenty-three nations are represented— 
the United States, (“America First”), France, 
Germany, England, Canada, Italy, Spain, So- 
viet Russia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Mexico, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Holland, Hungary, Switzerland, Guatemala, Ar- 
gentina, Uraguay and Cuba. Each artist, spe- 
cially invited, is represented by one work. 

Numerous examples not included in the 
Worcester showing because of delay in transit, 


“Seated Lady,” Max Kaus 
(Germany). 


“Against War,’ Alexander Deineka 
(Soviet Russia). 


and a special section devoted to the mural 
art of the American Indian, lent by the Ex- 
position of Indian Tribal Arts, will appear at 
the New York opening. Margaret Breuning 
of the New York Post, writing at the time of 
the Worcester exhibition, said it “ably repre- 
sents the particular’ slice of national output 
characteristic of contemporary artists. 

“Any one who has been in the habit of at- 
tending the Internationals held at Carnegie 
(and, alas! lacking this year!) realizes that 
artists are chary, particularly foreign. artists, 
of sending their best oeuvre on so long a circuit 
with many possibilities. of deterioration or loss 
under the best of fostering guidance and with 
the possibility of holding up the immediate 
sale of an important work. Yet these exhibits, 
chosen for the most part by Mrs. Audrey Mc- 
Mahon, editor of Parnassus, and Mrs. Frances 
Pollak of the Research Institute of the College 
Art. Association, present a remarkably high 
average of accomplishment and in many cases 
an unusually high average from particular coun- 
tries which have generally seemed only per- 
functorily represented in the many interna- 
tional shows of different origin arriving in our 
country. This fact tends to increase an al- 
ready cherished belief that an individual’s 
choice of group shows far surpasses in its re- 
sults the plan of having a committee select the 
works, or of having the artists select their own 
works. Neither of these two last methods 
has ever succeeded in giving ah exhibition as 
a whole the sense of a basis of consistent 
choice which is intelligible to the beholder. The 
showing selected by an individual assisted, 
naturally, but depending on a personal convic- 
tion, even prejudiced, if you like, results in a 
definite quality discernible throughout.” 

The American section holds its own with 
ease, according to Miss Breuning: “The inter- 
esting fact must be recorded of the excellent im- 
pression that the group of work from these our 
United States made—in fact, there is no doubt 
that it could hold its own with any of its 
neighboring sections. The inclusion in the for- 
eign exhibits of work by young and hitherto 
unknown artists—unknown as far as exhibition 
in this country is concerned—gives a lively air 
to the exposition, particularly to the German 
and English sections where many familiar names | 


Rockefeller Center 


“Young Swedish Girl,” Isaac Griinewald 
(Sweden). 


are lacking and most of the old exhibition war 
horses are completely omitted.” 

Various other critics remarked at the com- 
prehensive international aspect of the show, 
though modifying their statements with refer- 
ences to the apparent stress on the so-called 
modern wing and unknown exhibitors. 

Forbes Watson, in his interesting and lyrical 
foreword to the catalogue, stresses vividly the 
role that art has played in bringing a better 
understanding among the nations. “Art,” he 
said, “is the universal diplomat. If nations and 
races communicated with each other solely 
through the medium of their art, would there 
be national prejudices in this prejudice-ridden 
world? We see French painting and love the 
French, read Russian novels and love the Rus- 
sians, hear German music and love the Ger- 
mans; we read English poetry and love the 
English, see Negroes dance and love the Ne- 
groes; we see a piece of pottery and love the 
Chinese, see another and love the Indians. The 
spirit of every land, communicated to us 
through the medium of its art, breaks through, 


“The Great Ventriloquist,” John Cooper 
(England). 





“A Study,” by Roberto Fernandez Balbuena (Spain). 


flies over national and racial boundaries, and 
elevates us, while we are under the spirit’s 
spell, to a realm of reason and accord in which, 
for the time being, we no longer find a per- 
sonal satisfaction in glorifying the imagined 
attributes of those amidst whom we happened 
to be born at the expense of those amidst 
whom, by chance, we did not happen to be 
born.” 

Francis Henry Taylor, director of the Wor- 
cester Art Museum, writing the introduction 
to the American section, said: “The change, 
the advance in American painting of the past 
few years has been largely in the realm of 
subject matter. There is a current belief that 
subject matter has nothing to do with art; 
that painting must be definitely pattern, not 
romance; that aesthetics and the human in- 
stincts must be irrevocably divorced if a work 
of art is to be creative. The depression has 
exploded this theory through the disappear- 
ance of the market for abstract painting. In 
1928 we were more inclined to pay good money 
for experimental geometry than we are now, 
for today a picture is hard enough to sell 


“Geranium,” Martin Lauterburg (Switzerland). 


' 


without having to explain what the 
meant when he painted it... . 

“The present exhibition tells the story very 
clearly; fifty painters out of the American melt- 
ing pot, fifty names that found their origin 
in nearly as many nationalities, each con- 
tributing something important to an Amer- 
ican artistic tradition. These artists from all 
parts of the country are unified in their de- 
sire to be themselves, to develop an inde- 
pendent and self-contained art. Without wish- 
ing to be rapturous or romantic about it, they 
intend to express what they find interesting 
in the American scene whether it is in a New 
England farmhouse or a~New York subway, a 
skyscraper or the inside of a circus tent.” 

The “fifty” representing the United States 
are, alphabetically: A. S. Baylinson, Gifford 
Beal, George Biddle, Arnold Blanch, Adolphe 
Borie, Alexander Brook, Edward Bruce, Charles 
Burchfield, Arthur B. Carles, Clarence Carter, 
John Carroll, Nicolay Cikovsky, John Steuart 
Curry, Randall Davey, Elsie Driggs, Guy Péne 
du Bois, Ernest Fiene, William Glackens, Anne 
Goldthwaite, Eugene Higgins, Stefan Hirsch, 
Edward Hopper, Morris Kantor, Bernard Kar- 
fiol, Henry Keller, Rockwell Kent, Georgina 
Klitgaard, Leon Kroll, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Ernest 
Lawson, Jonas Lie, George Luks, Peppino Man- 


artist 


gravite, Reginald Marsh, Henry Mattson, Henry | 


Lee McFee, Gari Melchers, Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, Ross Moffett, Paul Rohland, Charles 
Rosen, W. Vladimer Rousseff, Henry Schnak- 
enberg, John Sloan, Judson Smith, Eugene 
Speicher, Niles Spencer, Maurice Sterne, Allen 
Tucker, and Max Weber. Tur Arr Dicest 


Calls “Persephone” a Fake 
The former Kaiser Wilhelm’s statue of Per- 
sephone, for which he paid about $250,000 be- 
fore the war, is a “monstrous fake,” according 
to Prof. Eduardo Galli of Messina, Sicily, and 
the ex-Kaiser was the victim of a “colossal 


swindle.” The statue, now in a Berlin Mu- 
seum, was thought to be a Greek work of the 
fifth century B. C. 

After the former Kaiser bought it, a bitter 
controversy arose, some Italian collectors as- 
serting that Italy should rebuy it. Now Prof. 
Galli insists that Italians cease worrying about 
their supposed loss. 
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“Nude,” by Anselmo Bucci (Italian). 


regrets that space does not nermit the listing 
of the other 286 artists represented in the “In- 
national—1933.” 

The admission receipts for at least three days 
will be apportioned to the benefit. of special 
charities. Monday, Feb. 6, will be “Health 
Day,” the proceeds to go to the. Children’s 
Welfare Federation. The second Monday, Feb. 
13, will be designated as “Welfare Day,” for 
the benefit of the Federation for the Support 
of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York 
City and the Vocational Service Bureau. Plans 
for the third Monday are not complete. The 
proceeds on all other days will be devoted to 
the Women’s Division of the: Emergency Un- 
employment Relief Fund and the relief unit 
of the College Art Association, the Artists’ 
Cooperative. 

After leaving New York, the International 
will be shown in museums throughout the coun- 
try, including the Cleveland Museum, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Toledo Museum, the 
Baltimore Museum and the Cincinnati Museum. 


“Lady With a Dog,” Per Krohe (Sweden). 
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Critics Hail Karfiol, in Show After 6 Years 


“Babette” by Bernard Karfiol. 


After an absence of six years from the ex- 
hibition field, Bernard Karfiol is holding a 
one-man show at the Downtown Gallery, New 
York, to continue until Feb. 4. Consisting 
of both paintings and drawings, the exhibition 
gives a comprehensive picture of the develop- 
ment of this artist, who is regarded by Mar- 
garet Breuning of the New York Post as “one 
of the painters to be reckoned with in our con- 
temporary American art world.” Karfiol at the 
age of 47 has achieved his meed of success, 
such prizes as the first William A. Clark award 
at the Corcoran Biennial having fallen to his 
brush, and such museums as the Metropolitan 
having acquired his work. 

A critical consensus shows that Karfiol has 
not stood still, but with youthful vigor has 
continued his consistent development of a per- 
sonal style. The Post found that “a tender- 
ness felt in all his earlier figure work is no 
longer characteristic of his paintings, except 
in the delicacy of the color relations and the 
absence of vehemence of emphasis felt in so 





France Buys Belmont’s “‘Phedre”’ 

I. J. Belmont’s “Expression from Massenet’s 
L’Ourerture de Phedre” now on exhibition at 
the Galerie de la Renaissance in Paris, has 
been acquired by the French government. This 
is one of the three canvases submitted by re- 
quest of the newly formed European society of 
“Les Artistes Musicalistes,” representing those 
artists who are consciously inspired by music 
in their work. 


many of the works of our modern painters. 
Mr. Karfiol has arrived at a maturity of his 
powers slowly, but with entire consistency of 
aim. ... There are few contemporary paint- 
ers who could convey the sculptural modeling 
and significance of form of ‘Babette’ [Lent by 
the Detroit Institute of Arts] with such a 
sense of vitality.” 

Similar praise came from Royal Cortissoz 
of the Herald Tribune, who wrote: “Bernard 
Karfiol is forty-seven . . . but it is indicative 
of the character of his work that one thinks 
of him as a member of the younger genera- 
tion, grappling with his task in a vein of 
freshness and vitality. In general his 
outlook appears to be his own, realistic, a little 
sensuous, but never coarse. There is some- 
thing youthful and blithe about the nude 
figure that he paints over and over again, evi- 
dently. delighting in its healthful curves and 
warm tones. He wins sympathy for his point 
of view as he wins respect for his technical 
adroitness.” 


Harkness Art Is Shown 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. Harkness have lent 
the Metropolitan Museum ten distinguishe( 
paintings from their collection, together with 
Houdon’s famous bust of his daughter Sabine 
and a group of drawings by John Downman. 
Among the paintings are Gerard David’s “An- 
nunciation” from the Hohenzollern Collection, 
and Gainsborough’s “Wood Gatherers” from 
the Carnarvon Collection. 





400 - 390 = 10 


It would seem that the “perfect jury sys- 


tem” is still a mirage in the desert of con- 


temporary art. 


The 1933 annual of the Chi- 


cago artists used a two jury conservative-mod- 
ern system, which has just been severely taken 


to task by C. J. Bulliet as a failure. 


In De- 


troit the annual exhibition of Michigan artists 
at the Institute of Arts was combined with 
the independents’ show and conducted as a 


wide-open juryless affair. 


Florence Davies of 


the Detroit News spared nobody’s feelings in 


branding it a “great mistake.” 


Both were 


watched by the art world as important jury 


experiments. 


Evidently Chicago had too much 


jury, Detroit not enough. 


Miss Davies feels that there should be no 


regrets regarding the Detroit experiment for 


‘ 


‘no progress of thought or forward step was 


ever the product of a closed mind.” 


“Without doubt,” she continued, “the aim 


of the art museum should be to serve the 


greatest possible number of people. 
what end? 


But to 
Is it important to provide a free 


exhibition place for 400 people, of whom ap- 


and direction? 


proximately 390 have nothing worth exhibiting? 
Or is it important to maintain some sort of 
standards for all the people, who have every 


right to look to an art museum for guidance 
What we seem to need most 
in this era of confusion is clear thinking, and 
some kind of an anchorage. 

“Those things which may serve as touch- 
stones of beauty, which have some importance 
and value because of their significance or in- 
sight or quality, should be assembled, first to 
give us a moment’s enchantment, and second 
in order that our eyes may be better trained, 
our discernment sharpened, and our standards 
established. This, it would seem, we have a 
right to expect from a great art museum which 
should be set like a light upon a hill to show 
us the way. If it fails to do this what ex- 
cuse has it for being?” 

At the time the Detroit exhibition was being 
planned, Miss Davies agreed with Clyde H. 
Burroughs, the Institute’s curator of American 
art, that such an experiment might be well 
worth while. “In prospect it seemed so,” she 
now writes. “One had visions of discovering 
hidden talent, the ‘forgotten man’ in art. But 
in retrospect this noble purpose appears to 
have been a kind of phantom, and the only 
thing which emerges clearly is that we live 
a lie when we encourage that which is bad 
and allow ineptness, mediocrity, vulgarity. and 
ignorance to masquerade in the name of art... . 

“The capacity for discovering overtones of 
meaning and beauty and significance which 
the artist must have is very rare. But it is 
only this quality which is worth a farthing, 
or which is worth looking for, or cherishing 
when found, and even a Michigan work of art 
should have its tiny speck of this quality if it 
is to be taken into an art museum and put 
upon its walls for the people to come in and 
think about. Anything else is sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal, and the Michigan show 
has mighty few strings or wood winds.” 

Meanwhile the art world, to which Diogenes 

did not bequeath his lantern, continues its 

search for “the perfect jury.” 





Art League for Fort Wayne 


There has been formed in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
a “Citizens Art League,” which will further 
art and culture in the city, besides unifying the 
activities of other local art groups. It plans 
also to aid the Fort Wayne Art School by 





providing scholarships, and to form a_per- 
manent art collection for the city. 





L. C. Tiffany Dead 


Louis Comfort Tiffany, artist, art patron and 
craftsman in stained glass, died at his New 
York home on Jan. 17, aged 84. For more 
than half a century he had held an eminent 
place in the world of art, and had recently 
received from the National Academy a testi- 
monial on the completion of his fiftieth year 
as an academician. 

Born in New York in 1848, the son of 
Charles Lewis Tiffany, founder of the famous 
jewelry establishment on Fifth Avenue, Mr. 
Tiffany early evinced artistic talent. After 
studying in America under George Inness and 
Samuel Coleman, he went to Paris to work 
under Leon Bailly. It was during his five years 
in Europe that Mr. Tiffany first became inter- 
ested in the decorative arts, particularly stained 
glass, on which much of his fame as an artist 
rests. In 1878 he organized the group, Louis 
C. Tiffany and Associated Artists, to promote 
decorative arts in the United States and to de- 
velop the art of stained glass. The Tiffany 
Studios and the Tiffany Furnaces grew out 
of this association. 

Mr. Tiffany was a pioneer in the production 
of stained glass in America. Before his time 
most of the windows for America were designed 
in Europe and the glass itself imported. In 
this field he allowed his individuality and love 
of color full play. Experimenting for years in 
chemical processes in the manufacture of glass, 
he was able to originate the famous Tiffany 
favrile glass, a glass of unusual color and 
quality and of varying thickness. Through 
the use of this glass, the artist developed the 
art of decorative windows to a far greater 
degree than ever before in America. Employ- 
ing the varied quality and thickness of this 
glass, without resorting to surface paint, he 
was able to create windows with an unusual 
sense of space and to reproduce the tonal ef- 
fects of sky and atmosphere. Examples are 
in many of the finest churches and institutions 
of the country. 

In 1906 Mr. Tiffany bought a spacious estate 
at Oyster Bay, L. I., and there designed and 
built magnificent Laurelton Hall, which in 1918 
he gave to the Louis Comfort Tiffany Founda- 
tion. The foundation, a memorial to its bene- 
factor’s philanthropic spirit, permits fifty young 
artists to pass the Summer months working 
in ideal surroundings. Designed to bridge the 
gap between the art school and professional 
life, the foundation offers its students every 
opportunity to work unhampered by the re- 
tricting effect either of school or teacher. 
Its purposes, as outlined by Mr. Tiffany, are 
“art education, directed both to art apprecia- 
tion and production within the scope of indus- 
trial as well as the fine arts, and, as one 
means toward these educational purposes, the 
establishment and maintenance of a museum to 
contain objects of art.” Besides Laurelton 
Hall and the 80-acre estate, Mr. Tiffany gave 
the foundation his art collection and a main- 
tenance fund of $1,000,000. He lived to see 
a number of the young artists he aided so 
generously achieve prominence in their pro- 
fessions. 

Mr. Tiffany’s joy in beauty of every type 
led him to gather the extensive collection now 
housed at Laurelton Hall. In purchasing, his 
interest was always the intrinsic beauty of the 
object rather than its rarity. Thus, his collec- 
tion expresses his individual taste to an un- 
usual degree. His intense love of color caused 
him to have a strong appreciation for Oriental 
art, and his collection embraces largely Indian, 
Chinese and Japanese objects. One of his own 
paintings hangs in the Metropolitan Museum, 
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30 Canvases by Eakins in New York Show 


“William H. MacDowell” (Father of Mrs. Eakins), by Thomas Eakins. 


Holger Cahill, in his foreword to the cata- 
logue of the American painting and sculpture 
show held recently at the Museum of Modern 
Art, said of Thomas Eakins “There is in all 
his painting an integrity, an unwavering ob- 
jectivity, and an iron sense of fact which 
make it a vital and powerful contribution to 
the American realistic tradition.” New York 
art lovers have an opportunity at the Milch 
Galleries during February to revaluate Eakins. 
Many works in the exhibit have never been 
shown either in New York or elsewhere. 

The portrait of William Macdowell, done in 
1890, herewith reproduced, is the second por- 
trait Eakins painted of his father-in-law. It 
is now being shown for the first time anywhere. 


testifying to his success in that creative field. 

Democratic and sympathetic to his fellow 
artists, he was much loved for his kindness 
and generosity. In 1900 he was decorated by 
France and in 1903 was given an honorary 
degree as Master of Arts from Yale. In all 
he was awarded 54 medals for his creative 
achievements. 


Academy Gets Borglum Bust 
A bust of the late Philip Sidney Smith, 
sculptor, by Gutzon Borglum, was willed to 
the Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., by his 
mother, Mrs. Edith Cornell Smith, who also 
bequeathed to the academy six figures and six 
bas reliefs executed by her son. 


The other portrait, which portrays Mr. Mac- 
dowell wearing a hat, was exhibited at the 
Museum of Modern Art recently. Other paint- 
ings which have not been on exhibition is 
New York before are “Woman in White”, 
“Portrait of Mrs. Day” and an unfinished por- 
trait. There are ten small canvases, including 
several studies for some of Eakins’ well known 
portraits, one of which is of Harrison Morris 
and another for “The Violin Player,” which 
hangs at the Metropolitan Museum. 

The collection assembled for this showing 
comprises 30 canvases, representing all periods 
in Eakins’ activity, including a composition 
painted in his student days, about 1870, in 
Spain. 


Philadelphia’s “Circulating” 

The Circulating Picture Club of the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance is now presenting a new 
group of oil paintings, from which examples 
may be borrowed by individuals, schools and 
clubs. Members of the club may select one 
painting or two etchings, which may be re- 
tained for one month. 

“Golden River,” by Jessie Arms Botke, in 
the Circulating Picture Club exhibition, was 
chosen by F. C. Bonte of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer as “the most beautiful creation seen 
last week.” It is a painting reflecting the 
medieval period, in low tones, with a walled 
city of red roofs ‘and castle tops; a golden 
stream travelling through a hilly landscape. 
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Art from 


Averell House in Auction Sale 





“The Murdock Family,” by Benjamin West. 


Selections from Averell House, comprising 
art for the- garden, sculpture, paintings, Eng- 
lish furniture of the XVIIIth century and 
other art objects, assembled by the connois- 
seur Karl Freund in America and abroad, will 
be on exhibition at the American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries from Feb. 11 until®™ 
their dispersal the afternoon of Feb. 18. 

Probably the most important section of the 
catalogue—considering the season of the year— 
is that devoted to the garden objects. One 
of the most noteworthy items is a pair of 
heroic carved Portland stone urns, which orig- 
inally stood in the grounds of the Inns of 
Court, London. Other outstanding pieces are 
a rare circular wrought iron tree-bench in two 
parts, a, lantern arch from a house in Adelphi, 
London; an Italian late XVIth century well- 


Frick Opening 

The $50,000,000 Frick art collection and the 
chateau at Fifth Ave. and Seventy-First St., 
New York, that houses it will be opened to the 
public next fall, according to announcement 
made by the trustees. Although it was be- 
queathed to the public by Mr. Frick on his 
death in 1919, it was reserved by his will for 
the enjoyment of Mrs. Frick until her death, 
which occurred in 1931. 

Since then, after an interval of respect, dur- 
ing which the house was left undisturbed, the 
trustees, with an additional endowment of 
$15,000,000, have proceeded in accordance with 
Mr. Frick’s expressed purpose of “establishing 
and maintaining a gallery of art, and encour- 
aging and developing the study of fine arts, 
and of advancing the general knowledge. of 
kindred subjects.” 

The principal alterations to the Frick house 
will be the creation of a new reception room 
and cloak room, an enclosed court in harmony 
with the house, an entrance gallery and a 
lecture hall. In their statement the trustees 
said they had been “confronted with many 
technical problems in the attempt to retain, 
so far as possible, the present atmosphere of 
the house by avoiding the arrangements and 
manner of exhibition common in museums. 





curb carved in marble; a pair of carved marble 
dolphins, French XVIIth century, from Fon- 
tainebleau; and a pair of garden ficures by 
John Cheere, English sculptor of the XVIIIth 
century. 

Lively bidding is expected to mark the trans- 
fer of two Degas bronze nudes in the sculpture 
section. One is “La Masseuse.” a piece one 
foot high and 18 inches wide; the other, “Girl 
Holding Her Right Heel,” about 18 inches 
high. Also there will be bronzes by the late 
Lynn Jenkins, a life-size bronze fountain by 
Janet Scudder, and four statues by Joseph 
Nollekens, Dutch sculptor who worked in Eng- 
land and was a contemporary of Angelica 
Kaufmann. A group portrait by Benjamin 
West, “The Murdock Family,” is a feature of 
the painting collection. 


The building and its contents, while being 
made available to the public, will be modified 
only in so far as circulation for visitors and 
protection of the art objects require.” 

In addition to naming Henry Mortimer Clapp 
as organizing director and John Russell Pope 
as architect, the trustees have also purchased 
two adjoining lots to provide for the develop- 
ment of the Frick Art Reference Library, which 
has been open for a number of years to ac- 
credited students and is regarded as one of 
the most complete collections of books and 
photographs on art and the history of art in 
existence. 

The board of trustees consists of George F. 
Baker, Childs Frick, Miss Helen C. Frick, 
Horace Havemeyer, Maitland F. Griggs, An- 
drew W. Mellon, Walker D. Hines, Junius S. 
Morgan and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


11 Sales at “The Ten’s’” Show 

The annual exhibition of the “Ten Phila- 
delphia Painters,” which closed at the Phila- 
delphia Art Club on Jan. 26, was a pronounced 
success. Approximately 2,500 attended the 
show and eleven sales were made up to Jan. 
24. During February the show will be held 
at the New Century Club in Philadelphia, and 
in March at the Community House, Moores- 
town, N. J. 





Antiques at Auction 


Delaunay, Malot, Delorme, Bayer, Hedouin 
and Malle are among the famous French cab- 
inetmakers represented by a number of im- 
portant signed Louis XV and Louis XVI pieces 
in the collection of XVIIIth century French 
and English furniture from the stock of John 
H: Hutaff, Inc., which will be dispersed at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries on 
the afternoons of Feb. 3 and 4 following ex- 
hibition since Jan. 28. 

In the Louis XV group are three important 
commodes, an inlaid acajou and_ tulipwood 
bombé example by Louis Noél Malle, one of 
whose commodes is in the Mobilier National; a 
small inlaid kingwood commode by Adrien Del- 
orme, a marquetrie piece by whom is in the 
Louvre, and an inlaid acajou serpentine-front 
commode by J. B. Hedouin. 

A special feature of the sale is a Georgian 
carved pine room which came from a manor 
house in Buckinghamshire. It consists of four 
complete walls of knotty pine with bevelled 
and ovolo-molded panels and wainscot, divided 
by a course with rosette and ribbon carving; 
two doors with leaf-carved panels and old brass 
hardware; two shell niches, each with three 
shelves, flanking a fireplace with mantel carved 
with leaf-scrollings, the pilasters with urns and 
floral pendants. Three window openings are 
fitted with casement shutters, with original iron 
H-hinges and hasps; hung with three pairs of 
printed linen curtains with valances especially 
made for the openings. The room is 9 feet 9 
inches in height, 20 feet 4 inches in length 
and 18 feet 4 inches in width, 

In addition to the French and English furni- 
ture, an Umbrian walnut library table of the 
XVIth century, a Tuscan XVth century wal- 
nut refectory table, examples of the carved 
walnut credenzina of the Tuscan Renaissance 
and two Italian XVIIIth century carved and 
inlaid walnut consoles, companion pieces, are 
of special interest. 

A set of French scenic wall paper with 
American views of 1860 is calculated to ap- 
peal to collectors. It consists of 32 panels 
depicting such scenes as Niagara with steam- 
boats, the Hudson River with figures of pedes- 
trians, carriage groups and negroes, an Indian 
encampment and war dance, an early suspen- 
sion bridge, railway trains and a harbor with 
shipping. 


“Background” 


The College Art Association announces the 
opening of an exhibition entitled “The Back- 
ground of American Painting” at the Grand 
Central Gallery on Feb. 2. Its purpose is to 
show examples of the schools in which Amer- 
ican artists have worked and: to trace their 
influence to the present day. 

Various periods and schools shown are: Col- 
onial or folk painting; portrait and figure 
painting, English influence; landscape and 
marine painting, Hudson River school, land- 
scape painting, Barbizon and Dusseldorf in- 
fluence; portrait and figure painting, Munich 
school; genre painters, Dusseldorf and Munich 
schools; portrait and figure painting, French 
classic and English influence; Independents de- 
rived from various influences; landscape and 
marine painting, French classic influence; por- 
trait and figure painting, French classic influ- 
ence; the Impressionistic movement; Post-Im- 
pressionistic movement; present day influences. 

When it closes on Feb. 18, the exhibition 
will go to the Currier Gallery of Art, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Lyman Allyn Museum, New 
London, Conn.; Williamstown College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.; and Sweet Briar College. 
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The Lansdowne “Amazon” Comes to Metropolitan, a Rockefeller Gift 





The Lansdowne Amazon. Side View. 


The Lansdowne “Amazon,” world-famous as 
one of the outstanding sculptural creations of 
ancient times, has been added to the classical 
art collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
through the generosity of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. The statue, standing approximately six 
and a half feet high and carved in gray Pentelic 
marble, was sold for $141,750 at the Lans- 
downe auction in London in 1930, when the 
unconfirmed rumor was spread that it had 
been purchased for the Metropolitan Museum. 
Joseph Brummer, New York antiquarian, was 
the reported buyer. Rumor, apparently, was 
correct. The statue now joins the other two 
important classical acquisitions which the mu- 
seum has announced in the past year—the 


Museum Hard Hit 


Declining attendance and budget difficulties 
overshadowed the annual meeting of the Cor- 
poration of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The report shows that 1,274,672 persons visited 
the museum in 1932, compared with 1,334,- 
317 the previous year. The report also states 
that the museum was able to balance its budget 
last year only by the strictest economy and by 
diverting to administrative expenses the in- 
come of “practically every available unre- 
stricted fund.” William Sloane Coffin, presi- 
dent, pointed out that 1933 will demand even 
greater economy and will necessitate a salary 
cut for the institution’s staff. 

Concerning the lower attendance last year, 
Mr. Coffin said: “The fact of more people not 
having embraced the opportunity of visiting 
the museum as a means of occupying their 
time, offers a field of study to the statistician 
and the student of mass psychology. To the 
educator, especially to the teacher of fine arts, 
it offers a valuable suggestion, namely that ap- 








archaic Greek “Apollo” and the Greek terra 
cotta figure of Diadouwmenos after Polykleitos. 

A Roman copy of the first century, the 
statue, known as the “Wounded Amazon” from 
the deep gash in her right breast, represents 
Greek sculpture of the fully developed period, 
about 440-430, as distinguished from the archaic 
period represented by the “Apollo.” It has 
been identified on good evidence as a repro- 
duction of a work by Polykleitos, the great 
Argive sculptor and contemporary of Phidias. 
Gisela M. A. Richter, curator of classical art, 
writing in the museum’s Bulletin tells the 
story of its conception, as gathered from Pliny: 

“Few stories about ancient statues are so 
well known as Pliny’s of the competition of 
four eminent sculptors who made each a statue 
of an Amazon for the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesos: ‘It was decided that the prize should 
be awarded to the one which the artists them- 
selves . declared to be the best. This 
proved to be the statue which each artist 
placed second to his own, namely that of Poly- 
kleitos.’ ‘The LansdoWhe ‘Amazon’ is probably 
a copy of this statue by Polykleitos, which was 
adjudged the best in a competition in which 
even Phidias took part and in which Kresilas 
and Phradmon were assigned third and fourth 
places. And this verdict of antiquity we to- 
day can appreciate, for, though the original 
statues long ago disappeared, copies of four 
distinct types have survived. Of these the 
one assigned to Polykleitos is distinguished 
by its quiet poise and harmonious design— 
qualities which also characterize his Doryphoros 
and Diadoumenos. . . . 

“The artist was clearly more interested in 
the composition than in the subject. He has 
created a rhythmical scheme, attained by coun- 
terpoise, the right leg and the left arm bal- 
ancing each other as upright members, the right 
arm and the left leg as curving supports at 
rest. . . . Besides the Lansdowne ‘Amazon’ 
there are extant several other Roman copies of 
this type, the number testifying to the popu- 
larity of the original. Of these copies the only 
one comnarable to ours in execution and pre- 
servation is in Berlin, a prized possession of the 
Altes Museum.” 

The history of the Lansdowne “Amazon” is 
of particular interest to Americans, Miss Rich- 
ter points out. According to certain records, 
it was discovered in 1771 in Tor Colombaro 
on the Appian Way. Its first owner was 
Lord Shelburne, afterwards the first Marquess 


preciation and enjoyment of art by the adult 
as’ something to fall back upon in time of 
stress seldom comes unless early education has 
provided a background.” ‘The attendance at 
lectures and classes was 22,226, a material 
gain. “The last figure,” said Mr: Coffin, “is 
a significant one and shows an increase of 4,315 
over that of the previous year. The growing 
number of those who come to the museum 
with a definite purpose is the most encourag- 
ing fact to be recorded.” 

Herbert E. Winlock, the director, explained 
in his report that the tendency of the mu- 
seum for several years “has been to limit its 
acquisitions by both purchase and gift to ob- 
jects of major importance—few in number but 
of outstanding quality—and this tendency has 
become more marked than ever during the 
past year.” 


Chicago Attendance Grows 
The Art Institute of Chicago announces that 
since the first of the year paid admissions 
increased, as did visitors on free days. 








The Lansdowne Amazon. Back View. 


of Lansdowne, who, as Secretary of State for 
the Southern Department from 1766 to 1768, 
pursued a policy of conciliation toward the 
American Colonies. In 1782 he became Prime 
Minister and conceded independence to the 
United States. Thus the “Amazon” finds her- 
self, 160 years later, in the country, which at 
the time of her discovery was in the process 
of formation. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
acquired most of his famous collection with 
the help of Gavin Hamilton, Scottish artist 
and explorer, between 1771 and 1775. When 
dispersed in a single four-hour auction in 1930, 
the collection of 120 ancient marbles fetched 
$342,150, constituting one of the history-mak- 
ing art events of that year. 


New Haven Plans Its. Annual 


The annual exhibition of the New Haven 
Paint and Clay Club will be held from Feb. 
11 to March 4 at the New Haven Free Li- 
brary. In spite of the times, the club is con- 
tinuing its usual prizes and will again purchase 
a number of the exhibited works for its per- 
manent collection. 

John D. Whiting has been named president 
pro tem of the Club, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Channing Cabot. 





Mrs. Carrouthers Wins Prize 


The Tulsa Art Association this year gave 
the public a part in awarding the honors at 
its annual Tulsa Artists Exhibit. When the 
ballots were counted, Grace Neville Carrou- 
thers was declared the winner of the Citizen’s 
Jury Award with “Italian Fishing Boats— 
Gloucester Harbor.” ‘There were 79 other en- 
tries. Mrs. Carrouthers was later given a one- 
man show at the Junior League Gallery in 
Tulsa. 
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Lintott Portraits Are Acclaimed by Critics 





“Chester Dale” (Art Collector), by E. Barnard Lintott. 


Barnard Lintott, English artist who has re- | 


sided in New York for several years, is ex- | 


hibiting a group of thirty portraits at the 
Reinhardt Galleries, until Feb. 4. In it the 
artist, heretofore known primarily as a painter 
of flower subjects and landscapes, reveals him- 
self as a portraitist of the front rank, according 
to the critics, having made each painting “a 
distinct solution of the baffling problem of por- 
traiture—likeness and good design,” to quote 
Margaret Breuning of the New York Post. 
“Mr. Lintott,” continues this critic, “obviously 
views. his sitters as individuals and presents 
them not with a uniform flourish of graceful 
rhetorical gesture, but with a vivid summing 
up of physical traits and psychological char- 
acteristics. . . . The finished draftsmanship 
of Mr. Lintott is evidenced in all the work, 
in his sound definition of form, in his incisive- 
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ness of contours and clarity of linear design.” 

The show might be described as a “dis- 
tinguished roster of sitters,” including among 
other figures prominent in the realm of the 
arts: Leslie Howard, Mrs. Harold Sterner, Miss 
Eleanor Lambert, Mrs. Edward Alden Jewell, 
Mrs. Thelma Cudlip Grosvenor, Mrs. Gardner 
Hale, Chester Dale, Mrs. Paul Bartlett, Mrs. 
Philip Hutchins. Edward Alden Jewell of the 
New York Times, who spoke of the variety 
of “styles” which Lintott has at his brush 
tip, singled out the portrait of Mr. Dale as a 
fine example of his more sketchy and less 
meticulous style: “Mr. Dale . .. has sat to 
other artists in the past. He sat, for instance, 
to the modern French painter Jean Lurcat, 
who, with a few swift strokes, turned out an 
abstraction that has in some quarters been 
much admired, but it is doubtful whether any 
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“On the O-h-i-o” 


That period in America, between the War 
of 1812 and the Civil War, was, according to 
Harold Stark, who recently lectured at the 
Art Institute of Seattle, as interesting if not 
as important as the XVIIIth century in pro- 
ducing architecture and paintings. It was dur:ng 
this time that the struggling new Republic 
sought independence in manners and the arts— 
something she hasn’t done since, until now— 
and produced a period in which the steam- 
boat, a native American product, held an im- 
portant position in the culture and architecture 
of the American people. 

“Along the Ohio and lower Mississippi rivers,” 
said the Seattle Town Crier in paraphrasing 
Harold Stark, “people still speak of certain 
houses, built before the Civil War, as ‘Steam- 
boat Gothic.’ They either belong to the Gothic 
revival, which followed Thomas Jefferson’s 
‘Classic Revival,’ or they are Italian villas, in 
the style of Queen Victoria’s house on the 
Isle of Wight. Mark Twain describes them 
in ‘Life on the Mississippi’ standing high 
above the growing river towns, belonging to 
rich merchants or successful steamboat cap- 
tains. . . . Many travelers from Europe— 
Mrs. Trollope who came in the Twenties, Dick- 
ens in the Forties and Fredrika Bremer in the 
Fifties—saw the new country from the deck 
of a steamboat. New Orleans was the metrop- 
olis of the river era. 

“But after the Civil War, with the building 
of the railroads and the opening of the Far 
West, New Orleans lost her supremacy, the 
river cities gave way to the rising tide of in- 
dustrial towns on the railroads, the steamboat 
captains lost their importance, one by one 
the great side-wheelers sank or were abandoned, 
and the Gothic Revival and Italian villa archi- 
tecture was supplanted by the gingerbread of 
Victorianism and Queen Anne cottages. 

“Steamboat Gothic was the golden period 
of Currier and Ives prints, itinerant portrait 
painters, now called American Primitives, of 
Hiram Powers and his then scandalous Greek 
Slave. It saw the beginnings of a landscape 
school in the Hudson river painters.” 


other artist has so tellingly suggested this fas- 
cinating personality as has Lintott.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune was still another critic to praise the 
Lintott exhibition. “The leading merit in the 
portraits,” he wrote, “is the directness with 
which he records his characterizations. He 
is fluent and sure, knowing exactly what he 
wants to say and how to say it. ... Most 
welcome in all the portraits is the accent of 
sincerity, the escape from convention and mere 
frou frou. These are the works of a sound, 
well balanced painter.” 

“He shuns the stereotyped and photographic,” 
wrote Henry McBride of the New York Sun, 
“and presents you with a thoughtful and 
realized human document.” 
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Mrs. Meyer Passes 


All are not artists who deserve the laurel 
of high achievement in the world of art. The 
passing of Mrs. George K. Meyer, one of 
Dallas’ most prominent art patrons and a 
pioneer in spreading art appreciation through- 
out the Southwest, who died on Dec. 23, draws 
sharp attention to the role that unselfish pat- 
rons and sincere lovers of art play in its ad- 
vancement. Mrs. Meyer was a charter mem- 
ber of the Dallas Art Association and for 25 
years served ably as its president. At the 
time of her sudden death she was president 
emeritus of the association, an honorary oflice 
conferred on Mrs. Meyer by her co-workers in 
recognition of her fine service to the cause of 
art. She left behind an unrealized dream, 
but a dream that is well on its way to reality 
—a permanent home for the collections as- 
sembled by. the association. 

In addition to her work in the art associa- 
tion, Mrs. Meyer was for many years super- 
intendent of the art department of the State 
Fair of Texas, and through her efforts brought 
many fine exhibitions to Dallas. A resolution 
passed by the Board of Directors of the Dal- 
las Museum of Fine Arts paid this tribute: 
“The cause of art loses a devoted servant in 
the passing of Mrs. George K. Meyer. Her 
death brought to a close a life of unselfishness 
dedicated to the development of an art con- 
sciousness in the people of the state of Texas 
and of the city of Dallas where she made her 
home. To her perseverance and leadership, 
the city and its people are indebted for a 
collection of some seventy paintings which will 
form the nucleus of the permanent collection 
which is owned by Dallas. The many exhibi- 
tions which she offered both at the State Fair 
and in other Texas cities, quickened the appre- 
ciation of the public for works of art and 
brought about a desire upon the part of our 
citizens to keep in their own homes, many 
of the canvases which were offered... . 
There is no death for those who have achieved.” 

A memorial exhibition to Mrs. Meyer is 
being held at the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
In it places of honor have been given to F. 
Luis Mora’s portrait of the noted art patron 
and Allie Tennant’s sculptured bust of her. 


A Painting Job DeLuxe 


Natalie Van Vleck has painted a portrait of 
President-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt. During 
all his recent conferences with the nation’s lead- 
ers in New York Mr. Roosevelt sat for the 
artist and talked over his left shoulder. 

The New York Post observed that Mrs. 
Van Vleck is not of the traditional starving 
artist type, for “the other day when, for 
luncheon, she left the Roosevelt house in a 
Rolls Royce with a chauffeur in livery those 
about the house realized that Mrs. Van Vleck 
could possibly struggle along even without 
painting Mr. Roosevelt.” 
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George Luks? Who’s He? He Ain't Got Taste! 


“Cameo,” by Bjorn Egeli. 


For the fourteenth consecutive time the pub- 
lic has failed to agree with the professional jury 
of the Corcoran Biennial. By vote of the 
“peepul” Bjorn Egeli’s “Cameo,” a_ pleasing 
portrait of a golden-haired young woman, be- 


came the winner of this year’s popular prize | 


of $200, taking 323 votes in the total of 2,400 
cast. 
George Luks’s masterly but ugly “Woman 


With Black Cat,” which was reproduced on the | 


cover of the Ist December issue of THe Art 


Seventh Gift to Oshkosh 


seum from Mr. and Mrs. Owen Goodman of 
Chicago is a painting of the Great Smoky 
Mountains in North Carolina by Rudolph In- 
gerle. This makes the seventh work given to 
the museum by these donors. Other artists 
were: Frederick J. Waugh, Carlton Wiggins, 
Harry Hoffman, Bruce Crane, John L. Stacey. 
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Awarded Popular Prize. 


Dicest when it won the first Clark prize by 
decision of the professional jury, received but 
12 votes. The public and the jury evidently 
look for different qualities when they judge 
a painting; the public, having a “sweet tooth,” 
looks for candy, while the jury, with “yellow 
fangs,” looks for meat. 

Frederick J. Waugh’s “70 North” polled the 
second highest number of “peepul” votes. 

Mr. Egeli studied under Richard S. Mery- 
man, S. Burtis Baker and Eugen Weisz at the 
Corcoran School of Art. Since leaving school 


| he has been a successful portrait painter in 


The latest gift to the Oshkosh Public Mu- | 


Washington. The announcement of the gal- 
lery stated that the public manifested “great 
interest” in casting their ballots for the popular 
prize, being seen with pencil in hand studying 
the exhibition carefully before registering their 
votes. The Egeli portrait was termed in the 
announcement “a work showing sound aca- 
demic knowledge and craftsmanship.” 
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New York Criticism 


Luigi Lucioni, master of realistic detail and 
one of the most popular painters of -this gen- 
eration, has just closed another of his annual 
appearances at the Ferargil Galleries. . As. in 
previous ‘years, laymen and fellow _ artists 
crowded the exhibition, most coming to ad- 
mire, but several to buy. Lacioni’s worth has 
been recognized almost from the first by his 
contemporaries. The fact that within the last 
few years eleven important museums, among 
them the Metropolitan, have acquired his can- 
vases testifies to the wide demand for the prod- 
ucts of his brush.. This year some of the most 
enthusiastic praise came from critics who pro- 
fess a leaning toward a looser, less realistic 
technique. 

Malcolm Vaughan of the American wrote: 
“His style, when it first reached public notice, 
was generally described as objective realism, 
but on subsequent analysis it has become ap- 
parent that Lucioni’s realism is but the vessel 
into which he pours the wine of his love for 
beautiful things—the fragile delicacy of flow- 
ers, the glow of old pewter, the picturesque- 
ness of tumble-down barns, the rhythm in a 
landscape panorama, the modeling of an ex- 
pressive face. In everything he touches, one 
might almost say in every passage of his work, 
le brings out significant qualities, the grace, 
t1e force, the charm or the lyric logic of the 
object under his brush. 

“Lucioni is an able painter, one of the ablest 
of his generation in America. Happily his 
worth has not been overlooked. His 
latest pictures will much delight those who 
enjoy forthright painting, healthy in point of 
view, pure impulse and clean-cut in crafts- 
manship. The subtle art that lies above and 
beyond Lucioni’s splendid craft becomes in- 
creasingly evident with the years.” 

Some have criticized Lucioni as meticulous. 
Along this line the Sun said: “The detail in 
Mr. Lucioni’s pictures shows no signs of di- 
minishing. Why should it, since it is liked? 
The still life that contains a study of a bat- 
tered bust, a vase with flowers, and a dish 
decorated with a landscape is enough to make 
Jan Van Eyck turn in his grave with envy. 
The dish alone in this picture is enough to 
make the fortune of a lesser artist than Mr. Lu- 
cioni. The dish is white and the edge of it is 
rimmed with a decorating line, and this line 
in all its length is carefully modeled and at the 
corners there is the little high-light just as it 
would be in nature. Is it any wonder that 
the people crowd to see the Lucioni pictures?” 

“In portraiture,” wrote Margaret Breuning 
of the Post, “the artist strikes a happy medium 
between realistic accuracy and graceful design. 
He has evidently a flair for likeness which 
stands him in good stead. In all his work his 
brilliant craftsmanship is no more evident than 
his taste and sensibility.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune liked 
the half dozen Vermont landscapes better than 
the still lifes with which Lucioni has won 
so much of his repute: “It is good to see 
how faithful he is to a high standard of 
draftsmanship, very precise, a little this side 
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of flexibility, yet personal, and, to some extent, 
distinguished. Yet, important as they are, the 
studies of still life dg not give the show its 
special note. That 4s supplied by the half 
dozen Vermont landscapes, which have remark- 
able quality. Mr. Lucioni follows a method 
of close analysis, but where in the wrong 
hands this may lead to a futile counting of 
every leaf on the tree, in his it develops truth 


and beauty.” 
Oe +8 


Drawings That Are Pictures 


George Davidson, Prix de Rome man and 
mural painter, showed a group of crayon and 
pencil drawings at the Ferargil Galleries. The 
Herald Tribune said: “They make one of the 
most artistic episodes of the season. Besides 
being a well trained craftsman, who has super- 
imposed a personal touch upon the routine that 
can be taught, Mr. Davidson has a sensitive 
feeling for landscape and a positively poetic 
flair for the introduction of a nude figure into 
his scene. Imagination as well as fine drafts- 
manship has gone to the making of his pic- 
tures—for these drawings are pictures in the 
fullest sense of the term.” 
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“‘Dumb Ecstasies, Nameless Fears” 


Georgia O’Keeffe’s annual exhibition, which 
is being held at An American Place until Feb. 
22, represents all phases of her art from 1926 
to 1933. Feeling that her present work is 
consistent with that which she was doing six 
or seven years ago, Lewis Mumford of the 
New Yorker wrote: “Her paintings of New 
York skyscrapers and New Mexican pueblos 
and Southwest landscapes demonstrated that 
she has no mean eye for the outward scene 
itself; but her special achievement was to in- 
vent a language for emotions and feelings, dumb 
ecstasies and nameless fears, even for sounds 
like the roar of gigantic wheels that throbs 
in one’s head as one awakes from ether... . 
No matter what Miss O’Keeffe’s further de- 
velopment, one can already say pretty con- 
fidently, I think, that she will occupy a place 
in painting similar to that which Emily Dick- 
inson has in poetry. The little Amherst witch 
knew what she was about; and so does O’- 
Keeffe.” 

To Henry McBride of the Sun Miss O’- 
Keeffe’s paintings are “soulful,” but “well 
washed and clean.” In fact, this cleanliness, 
the critic said. is the cause of the women 
standing around the canvases in hushed silence. 
“Miss O’Keeffe’s art is a soul reflection,” con- 
tinued Mr. McBride. “It seems not to have 
much to do with painting as such. It seems 
to be wished upon the canvas. ... She likes 
skies to be transparent and green mountains 
to be thoroughly well washed and clean. Every- 
thing in an O’Keeffe landscape. in fact, has 
got to be incredulously clean. You feel that 
the very latest hygienic implements have been 
employed. 

“All this, of course, is nothing but an art- 
ist’s ideal—but it is a rare one, inflexibly pur- 
sued. It may possibly explain some of the 
hypnotic effect that Miss O’Keeffe exerts upon 
the art connoisseurs of her own sex. They 
all, I believe. have the hidden conviction that 
nature, as is, is apt to be a bit rough and 
shouldn’t be seen until it has had its hair 
curled. Certainly no other artist that we have 
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can so hush up a bunch of lady art connois- 
seurs and make them go whispering on tip- 
toes about a gallery. That’s one thing, say 
what you like, that you cannot take away 
from Miss O’Keeffe. She has that power.” 

“The interest in the show,” said Royal Cor- 
tissoz in the Herald Tribune, “lies in the 
testimony it bears as a whole to the originality 
and charm of the painter’s talent. Her color 
is lovely. Her drawing has great precision 
and refinement, especially in the studies of 
flowers and leafage. Best of all, her outlook 
on nature is her own. The-bold yet delicate 
simplifications have no prototypes.” 

* * * 


Taos Men Use Softer Color 


About 20 painters of Taos held an exhibition 
at the Cronyn & Lowndes Gallery dealing with 
landscapes and Indian subjects. All the critics 
were pleased with the show. especially Royal 
Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, who noticed 
a great improvement in Taos painting. “It 
leaves an excellent impression,” he said, “prob- 
ably because the members of the group seem 
to have moderated the key in which they have 
often been wont to work. Frequently the pic- 
tures coming out of Taos have been glaring 
and hard, as though the blazing colors in that 
environment had overwhelmed the artists. One 
or two of them have been sufficiently restrained. 
But the rest are evidently nearer than they 
were before to what it has always struck 
me the Taos men needed. quality in painted 
surface, a treatment of color that would woo 
the eye rather than smite it. 

The exhibition revealed to the Times the 
fact that Taos has painters, “who ‘see and 
paint objectively. ... Looking at their work, 
one gets a vivid impression of the appearance 
of a landscane or of an Indian, but the can- 
vases do not vouchsafe the spectator much 
about the artists’ own feelings. ... One of 
the most accomplished technicians is Ernest 
Blumenschein, who has pictured a rugged land- 
scape. Victor Higgins is showing a pleasing 
flower painting. Margaret Fish adds a com- 
petently painted Indian girl to the several other 
pictures of Indians. Kenneth M. Adams is a 
promising artist who displays an excellent sense 


of design in his lithographs.” 
* * * 


Surrealism That Is Dynamic 


The Pierre Matisse Galleries are presenting 
the work of André Masson for the first time 
in this country. Remindful of Joan Miro, Mas- 
son’s work, according to the Times, seems “to 
have been sired by abstraction, and to be at 
least a cousin of Surréalisme, but it has a 
dynamic quality which is descended from some- 
thing more romantic than either of these 
schools. For lack of a better term, one is in- 
clined to call it phantasmagorical. The sym- 
metrical patterns of color dre even slightly 
kaleidoscopic. . . . For their effectiveness the 
paintings are dependent on color—high-keyed 
color, which, no doubt, owes something to Henri 
Matisse. Grace and accuracy of line add to 
the interest of the pictures, which are cer- 
tainly, if one grants them no more, interest- 
ing experiments.” 

The Herald Tribune: “They make pretty 
large demands upon the observer’s imagina- 
tion for they display little design, or con- 
tinuity of form. Studying a theme in relation 
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to its title, one gains a vague impression of 
what is being driven at. But it is ever so 
remote from actuality and the message seems 
scarcely worth while.” 

* * * 


A New Phase of Eilshemius 


The Valentine Gallery in its recent exhibition 
of the work of Louis Eilshemius, showed a new 
phase of his newly recognized art. The seven 
pictures were painted in 1916 and 1917, and 
consisted of six nude compositions and a 
dramatization of war, with figures of mounted 
horsemen and falling bombshells. These were 
painted late in the career of Eilshemius, at a 
time when he had given up any hope of being 
accepted by the dictators of the day. 

Henry McBride of the Sun compares Eil- 
shemius’ desire to be himself with the will of 
Cézanne to please himself. “The psychology 
in the cases of Eilshemius and Cézanne is 
much alike,” said Mr. McBride. “In both 
there was the will to paint. Nothing could 
stop that. There was independence of means 
to permit the indulgence. There was the stifled 
hope of recognition, and finally in long ex- 
emption from competitive exhibition and criti- 
cism there came the freedom of expression that 
is only possible to the artist who is alone with 
his inspiration.” 

“Where these works belong,” suggested Royal 
Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune, “is in the 
same category with those of painters such as 
Henri Rousseau and the American, John Kane. 
From any sophisticated point of view their 
value as art is next to negligible. Still, the 
observer will regard them with a certain meas- 
ure of sympathy, in the light of that naivete 
which gives them interest in common with the 
simple native folk art of the past.” 

* oo + 


Gardner Hale Memorial, Show 


Gardner Hale, who was gaining a reputa- 
tion as a mural painter before his death, was 
given. a memorial exhibition of paintings and 
drawings at the Knoedler Gallery. The critics 
found it hard to form a complete estimate of 
his art, since his best known work is in the 
form of immovable frescoes, but they, all espe- 
cially praised a large screen in gold lacquer, 
which involves a simplified panorama of New 
York. 

“The landscapes which mostly represent 
him,” Royal Cortissoz wrote in the Herald 
Tribune, “show the feeling that he had for 
composition and his habit of setting forth 
the truths of nature in an individualized way. 
In the pictures of San Gimignano and its fa- 
mous towers he practices a mode of simplifica- 
tion that is arresting without being exactly a 
source of beauty. In the later designs he has 
not only technical facility but an unmistakable 
charm. He had his own vision of the world 
and projected it with the ability of a true 
artist.” 

= * * 


An Heir to the Swedish Tradition 


Olle Nordmark, a Swedish fresco painter 
who has done considerable decorative work in 
churches here, held his first one-man show at 
the Delphic Studios. The Times feels that not 
all of his designs are equally promising. “Those 
worked out in oil and tempera,” it said, “have 


less simplicity of pattern and an over-bright- 
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Strater, Picked by Montross, Has Show 





“Noon,” by Henry Strater. 


Versatility is one of Henry Strater’s major 
characteristics, judging from his recent exhibi- 
tion. at the Montross Gallery, New York, 
where still lifes, sport subjects, portraits, genre 
subjects, nudes and landscapes were combined 
to produce a..comprehensive resume -of his 
latest work. Strater was one of the artists 
who enjoyed the discerning admiration the 
late Newman E. Montross, and this show 
would indicate that the gallery’s new manage- 
ment will continue the time-honored policies 
which made the firm so potent a factor in 
American art circles. 

Carlyle Burrows of the New York Herald 


Tribune said of Strater: “He is an eager and 
versatile type, a painter whose brushwork 
keeps pace with his lively. feeling for his 
metier. If some of his subjects seem sup~” 
ficially painted and others are perfunctory, as 
though the artist’s seeing were not equal to 
his ardor, the general effect of the exhidition 
is inspiring.” The New York Sun said: “His 
work: has ruggedness, simplicity and good 
health. . . . The still-life paintings of wild- 
fowl show a line that can be developed with 
profit to the artist and the community. The 
activities of sportsmen are always picturesque. 
and in this country they are. insufficiently 
painted.” 





ness in color, in some cases, which raises a 
question as to their suitability for wall treat- 
ment. There are ideas back of them, however, 
and at least murals painted from them would 
not be merely insipid decorations.” 

“He is an experienced craftsman, an heir and 
interpreter of the ancient Swedish tradition in 
mural decoration,” according to the Herald 
Tribune. “At the same time his outlook shows 
knowledge of Italian fresco painting. The two 
strains come together, giving his work strength 
and, at times, distinction. ... He is at best 
working with traditional or legendary themes; 
treating modern ideas he tends to greater com- 
plexity of style, weakening rather than strength- 
ening the force of his appeal.” 

* * 4 


Love of Contour Marks Portraits 


Angele Watson, whose specialty is portraits, 
included several studies of Negro types at her 
exhibition at the Marie Sterner Gallery. “These 
portraits,” said the Sun, “reveal her as a 
serious and conscientious worker, with an eye 
for character and a fondness for precision of 
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contour and sensitively simplified planes in her 
modeling.” 

The Post regretted that the artist did not 
include more of her decorative flower paintinvs. 
“Mrs. Watson,” it said, “uses a rather re- 
stricted palette in her portrait canvases, neu- 
tral tones predominating in the large areas of 
her arabesques of design, but decisiveness of 
contours and boldness of line give the needed 


vivacity and interest.” 
* * * 


Surrealism and the Machine Age 

Henry Billings, whose exhibition at the Marie 
Harriman Gallery has just closed, proved to be 
quite baffling to Edward Alden’ Tewell of the 
Times, for he said: “You never know quite 
what Henry Billings is going to do next. He 
is not a frequent exhibitor, but when he does 
bring forward new work it usually represents 
exploration in a new field—or, at any rate, one 

[Continued on page 30] 
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Thieme Shows His New Work from Holland 





Anthony Thieme, who. is one of America’s 
“best sellers”: in art, spent last Summer in 
his native Holland (he was born in Rotterdam 
in 1888). In the Fall he held an exhibition 
at the Galerie Jean Charpentier in Paris, and 
later.returned td Boston. * Now he is revealing 
at two exhibitions—one in New York at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Feb. 7-18, the 
other at Carson Pirie Scott’s in Chicago, 
through February—some of the products of his 
European trip together with examples of his 
New England harbor and fishing-boat metier. 
Herewith is reproduced one of his Holland 
subjects, which contrasts in its subtle, grey 
atmospheric quality with his more colorful 
American themes. It will be shown at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, in an exhibition 
evenly divided between Holland and New 
England. 

The Paris Journal des Arts said of his show 
at Charpentier’s: “We took great pleasure 
in seeing the 54 works. They prove their 
creator to be a colorist of great competence, 
who sees correctly and does not neglect in any 
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“Morning—Holland,” by Anthony Thieme. 


way his drawing. His pictures possess many 
rare qualities—Mr. Thieme is an artist in the 
true sense of the word.” 


A Blind Wrecking Crew 


Oscar Strobel, artist, who writes a column 
for the California Broadcaster, was in Texas 
and he heard that some paintings were on the 
walls of a closed bank, the First National of 
E] Paso. He went inside and saw ten pic- 
tures by Edward Holslag (1870-1924), depict- 
ing historical scenes of the Southwest. 

“I stepped into the office of the receiver,” 
wrote Mr. Strobel. “Knowing that these won- 
derful examples of Holslag’s were on the walls, 
I felt that perhaps I could be instrumental 
in getting them into the hands of some person 
or some group who would take care of them 
and give them the place they deserve. I asked 
the receiver if he knew that one of the prin- 
cipal assets of the closed bank were the oil 
paintings on the drab walls. He looked at me 
as if I were a lunatic. In fact, I think his 
hair stood on end, 

““That bank has been closed for more than 
a year, and I will venture to say that until 
the day I walked into the place not a soul 
that is working to salvage the institution had 
given those beautiful pictures a thought. I'll 
go further. I don’t suppose that anyone con- 
nected with the wrecking crew will give them 
any thought in the future.” 


Taking the Hint 
“I see that 1,274,672 people attended the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1932,” said Mr. Lapis 
Lazuli, “while 3,126,000 visited the zoo. Hence- 
forth I’m going to paint only anteaters and 
hartebeests.” 
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Too Generous? 


Henry McBride of the New York Sun feels 
that the Whitney Museum in purchasing 28 
paintings from its recent First Biennial Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary American Painting 
has sacrificed “increase of prestige to benefit 
troubled artists.” Each of the 28 purchases, 
he said, “adds a jewel to the crown of glory 
to be worn by the museum in the ‘life to 
come.’ Unfortunately, none of them adds very 
much to the glamour of the museum’s world 
existence.” All of the 28 artists have painted 
better thines, he points out, but have exhibited 
them elsewhere “because they thought they 
had more to gain in the other exhibitions.” 

“All of them—or rather 60 per cent of them 
—have promise. They have sufficient talent to 
express it if they should think of something 
great to say. The Sun has no illusions about 
the posjtions to which these people have at- 
tained. Of the twenty-eight, only two—Mr. 
McFee and Mr. Speicher—have reached an easy 
and secure place in the public esteem, and 
not even these two are as close to the public 
as were the late George Bellows and Arthur 
B. Davies when in full career. . . . 

“The ‘Negro Girl’ by Mr. McFee is one 
of his weaker productions, scarcely to be recog- 
nized as by the same artist who shows so 
much better things in the Frank K. M. Rehn 
Galleries. In the same fashion, the ‘Lucia’ by 
Mr. Speicher is not to be named in the same 
day with this artist’s ‘Cowboy,’ now included 
in the international show in the new Wor- 
cester Museum.” 

[“Cowboy” is reproduced on the cover of this 
issue of Tue Art Dicesr]. 

“At first,” concluded Mr. McBride, “I 
thought the business of getting the best things 
into the Whitney Museum would be auto- 
matic. Eventually I still think it will be so. 
The artists will find it so necessary to be per- 
manently represented in New York by their 
ultimate achievements that they will be as will- 
ing to give their canvases to the Whitney as 
Matisse was to give his great still-life to the 
Paris Luxembourg. But apparently that time 
has not yet arrived. It will not arrive at all, 
naturally, unless the Whitney Museum increases 
its reclame, and it can only do that by as- 
sembling the group of pictures that we shall all 
recognize, incontestably, to be the flower of 
this particular epoch.” 

Margaret Breuning of the New York Post 
said, concerning the 157 acquisitions announced 
by the Whitney Museum for the year: “It 
would, doubtless, be a sad moment in any mu- 
seum’s history when a popular vote indorsed 
its preferences. Yet it remains to be affirmed 
that, however generous the motive or encour- 
aging to the art world this munificence of 
gesture, it is impossible for’ one institution to 
make 157 acquisitions in one year of con- 
temporary American art which will all have 
permanent value or interest. . ... With ac- 
quisition on such a scale, the wonder is that 
there is so much that is good and thoroughly 
commendable.” 


Tribal Arts Starts New Year 


The Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, which 
held its first show in New York in December, 
1931, opens its 1933 schedule at the Corcoran 
Art Galleries, Washington, Feb. 2. Miss Amelia 
White, chairman of the executive committee, 
says the organization has fulfilled expectations 
and has met with marked success in Phila- 
delphia, Springfield, Rochester, Buffalo, Boston, 
Manchester; Milwaukee, Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land. John Sloan, famous American artist, is 
president. : 
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Hair and Wool 


The 37th Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity, being held at the Art 
Institute of Chicago until Feb. 12, reminded 
C. J. Bulliet, critic of the Chicago Daily News, 
of the lion and the lamb peacefully resting 
together. “And you'll be surprised,” he wrote, 
“when you see how little difference there is 
in the texture of lion’s hair and lamb’s wool. 
Both are a dingy, brownish gray.” 

It will be remembered that this year the 
officials of the Art Institute used a new type 
of jury system, comprising two separate juries, 
one conservative and one modern. Their judg- 
ing brought about a “fifty-fifty” break between 
the two schools, with the moderns, however, 
carrying off the prize awards. Three of these 
prize works were reproduced in the last issue 
of Tue Arr Dicest. 

“Unless you are an expert,” wrote Mr. Bul- 
liet, “you'll have difficulty deciding where the 
‘moderns’ leave off and the ‘conservatives’ be- 
gin, or vice versa. Two factors have been at 


their part, taking the cue from Paris, have 
practically abandoned the extremes of abstrac- 
tion, returning with Picasso and Derain toward 
Ingres. The ‘conservatives,’ on their side, have 
about given up the rainbow dreams of Monet 
and the ‘Impressionists’ and are painting in 
broader bolder surfaces. . 

“And the ‘twain’ threaten to meet. 

“The chief objection to the ‘conservatives’ 
ten years ago was that they were platitudinous, 
painting the same old things over and over 
again. That objection now applies with even 
more force: to the ‘moderns.’ They are doing 
Cézannes and Matisses and Picassos to an even 
greater extreme of wearisomeness than the 
‘academy’ used to do Ingres odalisques or Bar- 
bizon forests. 

“So the ‘platitudes’ in the current show at 
the institute are so evenly divided that if 
either faction speaks it will be a clear case 
of the pot calling the kettle black.” 

The conservative jury—Edgar Cameron, Ru- 
dolph Ingerle, Pauline Palmer—challenged the 
modern group—Francis Chapin, Louis Ritman, 
Flora Schofield—to hang the show in two sec- 
tions and let the public judge. This the 
moderns refused to do. Robert B. Harshe, 
director of the Institute, stepped in and settled 
the argument by decreeing that the show be 
mixed. Mr. Bulliet, who leans to the more 
radical wing, expressed fear that the conserva- 
tives would have won out in a divided show. 
“For,” he said, “the conservative jury either 
made a better choice or had better things to 
choose from than the radicals. The conserva- 
tive art in the show, in consequence, is better 
‘conservative art’ than the radical art is ‘radical 
we. 

“The real touch of pathos in the whole sad 
business, however, is the ‘coup’ (partly acci- 
dental) by which the conservatives, while get- 
ting their way, lost the glory. When it came 
to awarding the prizes each of the two paint 
juries stood up stoutly for pictures in its 
group. And so there transpired a three-to-three 
deadlock. In order to get somewhere, the sculp- 
ture jury was called in. There had been only 
one jury for the sculptors, since this art is not 
so burning a question in Chicago as the art 
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Pepper Exhibits Paintings Done in Maine 





“Attean,”’ by Charles Hovey Pepover. 


Charles Hovey Pepper, of Boston, one of 
the new members admitted to the Fifteen 
Gallery, New York, last Fall, is holding a one- 
man show there until Feb. 4. The collection 
comprises 22 water colors and oils painted at 
Attean Lake in the northern most part of 
Maine, the artist’s favorite Summer painting 
spot. Most of the water colors are landscapes 
of the rugged woods of the region, and a large 
portion of the oils are portraits. The repro- 
duction, “Attean,” shows a young girl sil- 


houetted against the mountainous background 
of the lake. 

Pepper is perhaps better known in New 
England than in the metropolitan field. He is 
a member of the Boston Water Color Club, 
the Copley Society, the Boston Art Club, the 
New Haven Paint and Clay Club, and the 
Concord Art Association as well as the New 
York Water Color Club. The reaction of the 
New York critics to his exhibition has been 
favorable. 





of painting. It happened that this jury was 
made up of two ‘radicals’ and one ‘conserva- 
tive. The ‘radicals’ joined forces with the 
‘modern’ paint jury and made a clean sweep 
in the awarding of the prizes. And so there 
is a sadness almost as intense in the ‘conserva- 
tive’ camp as in the years when out-of-town 
juries of selection made the Chicago annual 
a ‘radical’ show. 

“The trustees and officials of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago are invited to go into a huddle 
with themselves to determine whether it is 
best to try’ to please everybody or to try to 
give a good show. They had the ‘right sys- 
tem,’ we believe, before those blue last days 
of the dreadful year 1932, when they were 
persuaded to the ‘noble experiment’ that has 
gone so sadly awry.” 
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Babcock Galleries Move 


The Babcock Galleries, one of New York’s 
oldest art firms, has moved from 5 East 57th 
St. to 108 West 57th St. The gallery has 
been in existence since 1852, when it was es- 
tablished by John Snedecor under the name 
Snedecor & Co. The present head, E. C. 
Babcock, was a partner of the late C. E. 
Snedecor, and after his death changed the 
firm’s name to the Babcock Galleries. 
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ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





Ultra-Modern Art 


The discussion of the question of “Modern 
vs. Ultra Modern Art” which was ably com- 
menced in the December number by Mr. Rob- 
ert Macbeth, is herewith continued, with a 
brief statement of the views of Mr. C. J. Bul- 
liet, art critic of the Chicago Daily News. 

Women’s. club members from every part of 
the United States have requested a discussion 
of this sort. Many of them like the work of 
the surréalists and abstractionists but do not 
know why. Women are the principal buyers 
of the art of the nation and they want to 
purchase intelligently. 

“TI hope this‘is:approximately what you want 
for your ‘controversy’,” wrote Mr. Bulliet. 

“The ultra-modern painting of today is the 
grudgingly accepted of tomorrow and the com- 
monplace of next week. As ‘commonplace’, 
it falls into contempt for a time, is then ‘re- 
discovered’,- properly pigeon-holed, and buried 
in the museums. and the art histories forever 
and forever. 

“The last ‘new’ paintings I have seen that 
seem to me really ‘significant’ are the sur- 
réalistic canvases of Joan Miro. I believe he 
will come ultimately into some such acceptance 
as the cubistic Picasso, though I doubt he has 
Picasso’s stature. I’d rank him about with 
Chagall and Modigliani. 

“Except for Miro there has been no ‘Mod- 
ernism’ to interest me particularly since the 
‘golden age’ of Matisse and Picasso in Paris 
and Kokoschka in Germany. It seems to me 
the French are on a long swift slide to non- 
entity, at an angle of about 50 degrees. The 
Germans are a little better. The Americans 
never have counted, and, I believe, like the 
Romans, never will.” 

It really seems that Mr. Bulliet, like the 
“Gloomy Dean Inge,” is consigning all present 
day art to the “demnition” bow-wows. 

There is just nine years left for the prophesy 
of Benjamin Constant, French painter, to be 
fulfilled. He predicted in 1891 that “in fifty 
years the centre of the world’s art will be in 
America, probably in Chicago.” And Mr. 
Bulliet is right on the spot in Chicago. to see 
it when it arrives. 


NATIONAL 


Mrs. Henry Ness of Ames, Iowa, has been 
appointed chairman of the art division, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. She has 
had wide experience in Federation service, and 
has the distinction of being the first to work 
for the recognition and sponsoring of Iowa art, 
with the Iowa Art Salon. Her pet hobby is 
for the clubwomen to know the artists of 
their own states, so she instituted the Federa- 
tion Art Contest in Iowa. Each town or com- 
munity having local artists were to hold an 
art contest in their club or clubs before April 
each year and at that time select by judges 
the four best works in any medium to be sent 
to the state contest at the time of their state 
convention. Money prizes were given for the 
best works in oil, water color and pastel. 
Ownership was suggested and sales encouraged. 


This has been so successful that she now ex- | 


pects to urge the plan in every state. 

Mrs. Ness is very much interested in Tue 
Arr Dicesr and will co-operate with the work. 
She will give an outline of her plans from 
time to time on this page. 

She writes: “Another thing you started I 
want to follow closely. That is thé creation 








Editor, Florence Topping Green, Past Chairman of the Art Division, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Questions on American Art for Prize Test 


Here is the ninth list of questions in THE 
Arr Dicesr competition for members of the 


Clubs who 


It is not too 


Federation of Women’s 
are subscribers to the magazine. 


General 


late to enter the contest. Back numbers con- 

taining all the questions may be obtained at 

any time. The conditions are very simple. 
Do not send answers until May 1. 


1.—After what great painter was a square in Boston named? 

2—Name the present day sculptor who uses different colored marbles in the same figure. 
“Great-grandmother” is an excellent example. 

3.—Mention other compositions by the same scuiptor which show his skill in portraying 
the soul expression of the person posing for him. 

4.—What statue was erected in Lincoln Park, Chicago, in 1920, which was paid for by 
pennies contributed by American school children? 

5—Name the sculptor and describe the memorial, briefly. 

6.—Name the sculptor who designed our five cent piece, known as the Buffalo nickel. 

7.—Who posed for the head on the obverse side? 


8—Who designed the Victory Medal? 
9.—Describe it. 


10.—Name the sculptor, who in 1795, with his masterful portrait of Washington, gave the 


first note of proper appreciation, not only of portraiture as an art itself in sculpture, 
but as an iMportant record of individuals. 





of sentiment for the portraits of our Presi- 
dents and public men and women to be painted 
by American artists.” Here are the points of 
Mrs. Ness’s first objectives: 

Every state to sponsor an art contest for 
its own artists at the next state convention. 

Lowering of all costs possible so as to have 
the G. F. W. C. exhibits reach the maximum 
number of clubs. 

The fostering of small soap sculpture ex- 
hibits. 

Promoting a “Seeing, Hearing and Reading” 
course in the study of American art. 

The plan of urging the clubwomen to at- 
tend exhibitions and art lectures will raise the 
standard of art appreciation, will keep the club- 
women up to date on art subjects and tend 
to encourage ownership. 


WISCONSIN 


Mrs. Allen V. Classon, who succeeds Mrs. 
Walter Kohler as chairman of art for Wis- 
consin, plans an art study class for every club 
in the state. She writes: “We expect this 
Winter to carry on the art contest work in 
the schools, for Wisconsin rates thirty-third 
among the states in art. We hope to better 
this rating.” An excellent article by Mrs. 
Classon has just been published, entitled “Art 
in the Wisconsin Capitol,” she says that dur- 
ing her term of office she is going to tabulate 
the art of Wisconsin and will urge the pur- 
chase of paintings by Wisconsin artists. Of 
interest is the Helen Farnsworth Mears con- 
test which is a creative picture competition 
among all the schools in the state. The best 
pictures were on exhibition at the annual con- 
vention at Oshkosh, and the prize was a bronze 


“Mother” on Tour 


The Museum of Modern Art has received 
permission from the Louvre to send Whistler’s 
“Portrait of the Artist’s Mother” to other 
American museums after it leaves the New 
York institution on Feb. 6. The painting will 
be sent first to the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor in San Francisco, for Febru- 
ary and March. The City Art Museum of 
St. Louis will have it in April, and the Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts during part of May. 
During the Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago, from June through October, this most 
famous of all Whistlers will hold the place of 
honor at the Art Institute of Chicago. 





bas-relief of George Washington, mounted on a 
wooden plaque, to hang in the school room of 
the winning pupil. Mrs. Classon conducts an 
art study class every Thursday and a junior 
art study meeting once a week, in the evening. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


In a letter to “Artists and Laymen” in the 
December issue of the Pennsylvania Club- 
woman, Mrs. James B. Hervey writes: “For 
the past few months I have carefully read 
and considered Tue Arr Dicest. For art 
chairmen, or any woman interested in art 
news, this magazine has the greatest value. 
It is chock full of short, quick notes pertaining 
to old art or to current art news.. An art 
program seems to suggest itself on every page.” 
She also mentions the series of prize winning 
questions, saying that they are unusually in- 
teresting, as also are the notes concerning art 
activities in every state. She said: “Many 
clubs are subscribing because Tue Art Dicest 
is a book for both artist and layman, but 
particularly for laymen.” 

Mrs. Walter Grayson reports that in the 
Philomusian Club this month there is an ex- 
hibition of etchings by Juliet White Gross. 
Mrs. Gross won honorable mention in the 
Paris Salon with her print “Motherhood.” 
“Fantasie,” a lovely nude, is another winner 
of recognition in the Salon. 

Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, president of the 
General Federation, says: “Oh, to build a sec- 
ond Greece or Rome in our country! What 
finer thing can we do than encourage our own 
artists, musicians, dramatists and writers to 
produce something American and of which 
America can be proud.” 





The picture was placed on exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art on Nov. 2. Since 
that date it has been viewed by more than 
85,000 people. By the time it is returned to 
the Louvre next November it will no doubt 
have been seen by millions. In bringing the 
“Mother” to the United States this Winter. 
the Museum of Modern Art made it possible 
for the American public to see it for the first 
time since 1882, when it was exhibited by the 
Society of American Artists in New York, fol- 
lowing its showing at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in 1881. It is not probable 
that France will again lend her treasure to 
America during this generation. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


“SO Modern Prints” 


The Weyhe Gallery, New York, is holding in 
February an exhibition of “Fifty Modern 
Prints,” being a review of the most interest- 
ing and distinguished “modern” prints of 1932. 
Two reasons prompted the exhibition—the un- 
usually high quality of work produced by the 
graphic artists of 1932, and the fact that the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts is not hav- 
ing its regular “Fifty Print” show. This pres- 
ent collection is not intended as a substitute 
for the Institute’s survey of the year’s graphic 
art, and was organized without any official sanc- 
tion from that body. 

The show does not pretend to completeness. 
The whole bulk of conservative etching has 
been omitted as having been shown adequately 
by societies and established dealers. An effort 
has been made to discover unknown talent as 
well as to present the best work of the more 
recognized “modern” artists. 

There are 33 lithographs to 7 woodcuts, 9 
etchings, and one airbrush print, thus showing 
conclusively that lithography is the favorite 
medium of the modern artist. 

The fifty artists are: Peggy Bacon, George 
Biddle, Fiske Boyd, Howard Cook, Lewis 
Daniel, Stuart Davis, Richard Day, Adolph 
Dehn, Caroline Durieux, Mabel Dwight, Ernest 
Fiene, Arnold Friedman, Wanda Gag, Emil 
Ganso, Hugo Gellert, Vincent Glinsky, Harry 
Gottlieb, Thomas Handforth, Kenneth Hart- 
well, Hellen Heller, Earl Horter, Victoria Hut- 
son, Norman Jacobsen, Rockwell Kent, Alex- 
ander Kruse, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, J. J. Lankes, 
Lillian Linding, Charles Locke, Louis Lozo- 
wick, Reginald Marsh, Dorothy McEntee, 
Hayes Miller, Thomas Nason, Edith Newton, 
Frank Osborn, Pinto, Boardman Robinson, Ar- 
nold Ronnebeck, Ruth Starr Rose, Andrée Ruel- 
lan, John Sloan, Benton Spruance, Harry 
Sternberg, Jack W. Taylor, Max Weber, Stow 
Wengenroth, Harry Wickey, Esther Williams, 
Mahonri Young. 


Art Association Asks Charter 


Application has’ been made for a charter for 
the Chester County (Pa.) Art Association, 
which has been organized for about a year, 
and which counts Joseph Hergesheimer and 
N. C. Wyeth in its membership. The group 
already has a sketch class and contemplates 
the establishment of a school and exhibition 
rooms. Dr. Christian Brinton is president, 
N. C. Wyeth and John Frederick Lewis, Jr., 
first and second vice presidents, and Carine 
W. Scott is secretary. William Palmer Lear 
is art director. 



















































248 Works Sold at Show 


The Indoor Art Market at 134 East 74th 
Street, New York, announces the sales of 248 
works out of the 500 exhibited in January. 
The prices averaged $23.50 per item, and there 
was a return for almost every artist exhibiting. 
In addition, four portrait commissions were 
obtained and ten commercial art contracts 
made. 
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MODELING REQUISITES 
Stands, tools, armatures 


Write for catalogue—It's yours for 
the asking. 
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Color Print Is Advancing in Popularity 





“Self Portrait,” Color Print by William Meyerowitz. 


It would not be surprising if some day the 
makers of prints in color formed a society of 
their own. The medium is rapidly coming 
into popularity for the inexpensive decoration 
of the home, as well as for portraiture. The 
latter use of the color print is most apt, be- 
cause the sitter can obtain a whole edition 
of portraits, instead of the one painting that 
comes from a commission in oil. 

Just now 250 examples, including etchings, 
lithographs and wood blocks, are being shown 
at the Brooklyn Museum. Plans are being 


made for the circulation of a group of “Fifty 
Color Prints” by the American Federation of 
Arts. Among the individual artists who have 
circuit exhibitions of color prints is William 
Meyerowitz, a recognized master of the medium. 
In October he showed a group in Utica, N. Y., 
in November at Elmira, in December at the 
Albany Institute of History and Art and in 
January at the Binghampton Society of Fine 
Arts. 

The self portrait of the artist, herewith re- 
produced, is in the Brooklyn Museum exhibition. 














American Reflector 
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Artistic Picture Lighting 





100 - 102 - 104 South Jefferson Street, Dept. P38, Chicago, Illinois ; 






The picture at the left shows the effect of even, glareless lighting with 
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scientific picture lighting. 
Hidden Beauties 
Brought to Light 

There are depths of feeling in every work of 
art that are lost to the beholder until they are 
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revealed at their full worth with Art-O-Lite 
Reflectors. 


Try Art-O-Lite at Our Expense! 
The foremost artists, homes, galleries and deal- 
ers have depended upon Art-O-Lite Reflectors 
for years. They consult us on all their light- 
ing problems. You may do it too. We as- 
sume all responsibility by saying “try Art-O- 
Lite at our expense.” Your nearest dealer 
has them or should. If not, write us. 
An Enlarged Copy of the above impressive 
view in oil by Maxfield Parrish, with all of 
its original beauty of coloring brought out 
by Art-O-Lite, is reserved for you. Mailed 
free on request. 


& Lighting Company 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern _ 





Handforth Sends 





“The Sword Dancer,” by 


The first new prints to come from Thomas 
Handforth since 1930 have just been distributed 
by Elizabeth Whitmore, director of the Print 
Corner, where they are now on view, Provid- 
ing a surprise for the Handforth “fans” in that 
they are lithographs instead of his favorite 
medium—etchings. Going to China in 1931 as 
a Guggenheim fellow, Handforth has spent the 
interval absorbing the teeming life of the East, 
living in Peiping in a Chinese house, with 
Chinese servants, fraternizing with Chinese act- 
ors, jugglers and acrobats, and going far into 
the interior or to the sea coast on vacation 
trips,—eyes and pencil ever busy. The prints, 
thirteen in number, show how little the Chinese 
have changed their ancient routine of life on 
the face of modern encroachment and even 
the undeclared war with Japan. The litho- 
graphs have met with instant popularity. The 
two first sales were to museums—“The Archer” 
and “The Sword Dancer,” each acquired by the 
Library of Congress and the Baltimore Mu- 
seum. One-man shows have been scheduled by 





New Prints From China 


Thomas Handforth. 


various institutions, including the Honolulu 
Academy of Art and the Baltimore Museum. 

The artist was forced to conquer many 
mechanical difficulties in China in the actual 
making of his prints. He was faced with a 
lack of proper press facilities, the scarcity of 
suitable papers and inks, and for his venture 
into the new medium could find as adviser only 
an old Chinese commercial lithographer, with 
immovable and not very helpful ideas. An 
urgent letter to his friend Albert Barker in 
America asking for suitable materials resulted 
only in the loss en route of Mr. Barker’s care- 
fully prepared package. 

A letter from Handforth last October pro- 
vides a background for the appreciation of his 
new prints: “Autumn here is rapidly leaping 
past us, and I am retiring from the moun- 
tains, the fields and the life of the streets into 
my studio—one of the pavilions of my court- 
yard remodelled with large glass, not paper, 
windows. . . . I have now taken up riding 
in earnest, within a few moments of my house, 








Study. 








Hermes 


ANCIENT ART 


Time has remembered only the most beautiful and 
has handed down the favorites of: 


Pre-Historic, 
Minoan, 


Choose pictures from our free catalogue for Art 
Send for selected sets on Ancient History. 
All prints 1%c each. 


Box J, Newton, Massachusetts 


Egyptian, Mespotamian, 
Greek and Roman Art. 


Size, 54%4 x 8 inches. 
THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 








Orpheus, Euryvdice 


Buys Matisse ‘Oeuvre’” 


The complete collection of Matisse’s illustra- 
tions for the poems of Stephane Mallarmé, 
showing the entire development of the work, 
has been purchased by Miss Etta Cone for 
presentation to the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
These works were exhibited at the Marie Harri- 
man Galleries in New York, including all the 
original etchings used as illustrations, together 
with a number of original drawings and art- 
ist’s proofs which served as preliminary studies 
for the finished prints—a complete “oeuvre” 
of the French master. 

Miss Cone desired to keep the group intact 
and preserve it as a permanent record of Ma- 
tisse’s technique. “It is possible,” said the 
Baltimore Museum’s Bulletin, “in studying this 
collection, to view the rudiments of the art- 
ist’s vision, to note the eliminating of unneces- 
sary lines, the cropping off here and changing 
there, until the finished etchings evolve. It 
affords a rare opportunity to students to lift 
the curtain and view the process of the crea- 
tion of a work of art.” 


Whistler and Lucas 


An exhibition of etchings and prints from 
“the Whistler group” of the Lucas collection 
will open at the Maryland Institute of Arts 
in Baltimore on Feb. 13, to continue for two 
weeks. It includes not only the master’s bet- 
ter known etchings but a number of his rare 
prints, seldom exhibited, along with some pen- 
cil sketches and a group of personal letters. 
from Whistler to Lucas. 

George A. Lucas of Baltimore, was a notable 
figure in the art worlds of England and France, 
not as an artist but as an authority on art 
matters and as a collector. At his death in 
1909 the Maryland Institute became his bene- 
ficiary and received his paintings, his Barye 
bronzes, his ceramics and several thousand etch- 
ings and lithographs. 


“Fifty Color Prints’’ on Tour 

The “Fifty Color Prints of the Year” ex- 
hibition, sponsored by the Print Makers So- 
ciety of California, has already been booked 
by the American Federation of Arts through 
January, 1934. It will probably be on tour 
at least two years, visiting the principal cities 
of the United States and Canada, making 
propaganda for inexpensive home decoration. 


my Mongol pony takes me through the city 
gates into open country, past reed-bordered 
canals, through fields of corn and millet, ponds 
spotted with white ducks, peasants drifting in 
their little sampans or turning the fresh red 
earth of their gardens, mud villages teeming 
with children, deserted. palace parks, ruined 
tombs, shepherds with their goats on pagoda- 
crowned knolls, sunken roadways grey with the 
dust of passing troops, sportsmen of the ancient 
regime with falcons and cross-bows, caravans 
of thick-coated camels, large-eyed donkeys 
bearing sleek, lily-footed ladies; and again 
through the grey gates, past the polo field 
bordered with de luxe limousines, and then per- 
haps a wedding procession or a funeral with 
barbaric splendor and color. One need not be 
gone from one’s house more than two hours to 
discover new routes and new scenes for each 
outing; and always it is the growth of the 
soil, the unshaken routine of the ancient race 
that first confronts one.” 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


“La Fraction du Pain.” Etching by Forain. 


The art of Jean-Louis Forain, dead now 
almost two years, is displayed at full length 
at the Grand Central Art Galleries, New 
York, where the Albert H. Wiggin collection 
is being exhibited until Feb. 8. There are 
271 items listed in the catalogue, embracing 
all the subjects upon which Forain’s fame as a 
trenchant satirist and commentator of the life 
about him rests—Paris café life, court-room 
scenes, the life of the demi-monde, the aged 
but still gay boulevardier and his prey, and 
the remarkable series of New Testament sub- 
jects. The versatility and wide range of the 
distinguished Frenchman is also evident in the 
variety of media encompassed in the Wiggin 
collection,—etchings, lithographs, drawings, 
water colors and oils. As Harold J. L. Wright 
states in the catalogue foreword, the exhibition 
provides an unrivalled opportunity of gauging 
Forain’s talent as a graphic artist. 

In the shadow of this comprehensive assem- 
blage, Mr. Wiggin stands as a collector of rare 
discernment and intelligence, having complete- 
ly submerged Wiggin the collector to give For- 
ain the artist “earthly immortality.” It was 
this fact that impressed Elisabeth Luther Cary 
of the New York Times: “A period and a 
world are unrolled like a Japanese makimono 
at the Grand Central Galleries—the period and 
world of Forain, who knew no compromise in 
his treatment of the human scene, who glossed 
ovér no vice, no weakness, no shortcoming, in 
his zealous antagonisms. This collection of his 
work . . . is the finest and most inclusive as 
yet shown to Americans, who, as a race of 
gallery visitors, are far readier to applaud it 
than they would have been at the time most 
of his work was done. 

“Albert H. Wiggin, the collector to whom 
we owe this invaluable opportunity to look 
at the Paris of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century through Forain’s appraising eyes, 
has yielded as little as the artist himself to 
compromise. We see Forain whole, the only 
true way for a collector who is ‘presenting’ 
his subject to show justice to that subject. 





Exhibit Reveals Forain’s Art as Seen by a Great Collector 


The fact that many collectors are interested 
chiefly in showing themselves, their taste, their 
reserves, their moral view in their collections, 
is worth noting by contrast with the method 
of the few who prefer, as Mr. Wiggin does, 
to keep themselves in the background while 
the light plays around the man and the art 
dominating his imagination. In Mr. Wiggin’s 
collection, Forain—the very great Forain—is 
given all that is in human ‘power to give of 
earthly immortality.” 

Light is thrown on the powerful human 
feeling, which flowed from Forain’s etching 
needle and lithographic chalk, by the follow- 
ing paragraph from Mr. Wright’s foreword: 
“There can be no question of Forain’s interest 
in what he was doing, or the depth of his 
feeling. Were there: any question, all doubt 
could be easily put to rest by those who, like 
myself, met him. I shall never forget saying 
to him one day in his studio—after a lull 
in the conversation, and thinking of his won- 
derful series of War Cartoons—‘Monsieur For- 
ain, the War seems to have made a great im- 
pression on you.’ Looking fixedly at me, and 
raising his clenched hand high above his head 
as he spoke, he replied simply, but with tre- 
mendous emphasis, ‘Je l’ai vu.’ That reply 
interpreted his whole work for me, in a flash, 
once and for all. He had seen, and had been 
moved. How could he help depicting vividly 
what he had thus seen?” 

Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune drove “directly to the core” of For- 
ain’s art with the sentence, “He knew how to 
draw,” and continued: “That was one reason, 
we may be sure, why Degas was his friend. 








PRINTS IN FULL COLOR FOR 
ART APPRECIATION 
Schools, Club Women, Instructors, Artists and 
Art Students are invited to write for names 

of artists and price lists. 
Prints cost lec each and upward. Concise. 
educational material for each subject is avail- 


able at 2¢ each, 
For further information please address: 


BROWN-ROBERTSON, Ine. 
424 Madisen Avenue New York. 


“Apres l Apparition.” Etching by Jean-Louis Forain. 


The two loved a sure, expressive line, a line 
bearing the accent of style. They were both 
also faithful to the historic French tradition, 
Forain had a flair for depicting the frail 
women of his time and the elderly, bearded 
satyrs pursuing them. He drew such figures. 
with a pitiless objectivity. I have always 
conceived of him as wielding a sort of sterilized 
scalpel. He is coldly analytical. There is a 
touch of acid in his savagery. Yet Forain 
knew tenderness, I believe. It comes out in 
the pathos of his sketches of poverty and 
sorrow. It comes out, above all, in his Biblicat 
subjects. His Christ, unmistakably a man of 
this world, is nevertheless divine. But it was 
the life around him that indubitably touched 
Forain most consistently. There are two or 
three charming landscapes amongst the etch- 
ings. He touched portraiture now and then, 
as witness his studies of Renoir and of him-~ 
self. But it was to Paris in movement that 
he was ever returning. There, in cafés, in the 
streets, in the studio, he found subjects that 
he gripped with fingers of steel and drew with 
superb power.” 
The two etchings herewith reproduced are 
based on Christ’s miracle at Emmaus. 
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In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 





Notable Americana 


A group of Americana from the library” of 
the late Levi Z. Leiter, to be sold at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
the evenings of Feb. 15 and 16, is said to rank 
higher in rarity and importance than any 
since the famous Brinley sale of 1880. 

The catalogue discloses many items found 
to be either the only surviving copy or one 
of a small number known to exist. Included 
is a long hidden collection known as the Hart- 
ley papers, mostly unpublished items which 
throw new light on a little known epoch of 
American diplomatic history. ‘These comprise 
about 180 letters, documents, etc., covering 
negotiations for a definitive peace treaty and 
a prospective treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and the United States from 
April 18, 1783, to January 16, 1785. All are 
from the file of David Hartley, minister pleni- 
potentiary of Great Britain. and all are copies 
of the originals, mainly in his handwriting or 
that of his secretary, George Hammond. 

Other features are some rare Virginia tracts 
and some important Washington letters, as well 
as early works on geography and travel. In 
the group of Washington letters are two writ- 
ten from Valley Forge on Dec. 22, 1777, and 
on the following day to Henry Laurens, presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress. They are 
in the handwriting of Robert Harrison, his 
secretary, but are signed by Washington him- 
self. The first consists of 8 pages and is listed 
as “The Darkest Hour Approaches,” in the 
catalogue; the second has 10 pages and is a plea 
to the Continental Congress to save his army 
from starvation, his soldiers from freezing and 
the country from the ravaging parties of the 
enemy. In it Washington says: “I feel super- 
abundantly for them and from my soul pity 
those miseries which it is neither in my power 
to relieve or prevent.” 

Among the works of geography, voyages and 
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This modern hotel located within 
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travel are Peter Martyr’s first three decades of 
the new world, 1516, and two English editions 
of 1621 and 1625, also works by Hakluyt, 
Purchas, Thevenot and Wytfliet. The New 
York items include the rare Dutch work of 
Van der Donck, Horsmanden’s journal of the 
Negro plot for burning the city of New York, 
1744, and the rare copy of the Charter of the 
City of New York, known as the Montgomerie 
Charter, printed by Peter Zenger in 1735. The 
charter has the original wrappers and blank 
leaves bound in. 

It is doubtful whether there is another col- 
lection of Pennsylvaniana outside of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania comparable to 
the group listed in the Leiter catalogue. Penn’s 
letters of 1683 and 1688; his further account 
of the province, 1685; Budd’s “Good Order 
Established”, 1685, the second work printed by 
William Bradford; and Gabriel Thomas’ “An 
Historical and Geographical Account,” 1698, 
are among the important works relating to 
Pennsylvania. 

Of special note is Jefferson’s own copy of 
his “Notes on the State of Virginia”, London, 
1787, with autograph manuscript additions on 
margins and inserted leaves, about 500 lines 
on 50 pages of the printed work, together 
with 16 pages of original manuscript which 
have been inserted, and with numerous refer- 
ence, corrections, etc., in Jefferson’s writing, 
making this volume one of the most important 
and desirable works relating to Virginia. 

The Leiter collection of books is considered 
remarkable not only because of its intrinsic 
interest but in relation to the collector’s ac- 
tivities in the business world. Levi Z. Leiter 
was born in Leitersburg, Md., in 1834 and 
rose from a clerk in a country general store 
to the rank of capitalist with large interests 
in various corporations. From 1865 to 1881 
he and Marshall Field were partners in Chi- 
cago in the dry goods business which eventually 
has developed into the largest department 
store in the United States. 


A Book “Racket” 


A new policy on the part of book publish- 
ers in bringing forth a small first edition of 
new books at a published price no more than 
the regular edition but rationing one copy each 
of the first edition to every 25 of the regular 
edition ordered by a bookseller, is a means of 
harrying collectors, is the contention of Philip 
Brooks in the New York Times. This writer, 
who is a rare book authority, maintains that 
publishers in pursuing this policy will have “cre- 
ated considerable ill-feelings on the part of rare- 
book dealers who are thwarted in a legitimate 
enterprise, and of collectors who are hampered 
in the innocuous pursuit of their hobby.” 

The publishers, it is understood, expect this 
limitation to tempt booksellers to place large 
orders in the hope of securing a proportionate 
number of “firsts”. This will result, Mr. Brooks 
feels, in the larger bookstores and department 
stores becoming the sole purveyors of the 
collector’s edition. The rare book dealers, who 
specialize in first editions and cannot sell later 
ones, will have none to offer. Collectors, too. 
unable to obtain copies at the usual sources, 
will have to advertise and pay premiums at 
the outset. 





Tue Art Dicestr presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. Subscrip- 
tion rate, $3 per year in U. S. A. 


, consequence. 


Franklin and Love 


A phase of the career of Benjamin Franklin 
having to do with his love-life, which appears 
to have escaped historians, is brought to light 
by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach in his privately 
printed monograph, “The All-Embracing Doc- 
tor Franklin.” The wish to share with his 
friends the numerous love-letters and manu- 
scripts of the great patriot-philosopher which 
he owns, prompted Dr. Rosenbach to publish 
this edition of 198 copies concerning the love- 
making of Franklin, which was “the one dis- 
tinction of which he himself was evidently 
most proud and which has received scant no- 
tice from his biographers. His many amorous 
adventures, his gallantries, his winning ways 
with the fair sex, his love epistles, have not 
been set down in the way they deserve.” 

Philip Brooks, in reviewing the book for the 
New York Times, said: “There is much sly 
innuendo and Cabellian metaphor in the prog- 
ress of the narrative, which is written in the 
vein of detached amusement. From 18 to 84, 
but particularly towards the close of his life, 
Franklin’s relations with many women are ex- 
amined, and his successes as well as his at- 
tempts at conquest are given the seal of whole- 
hearted approval. If Franklin appears to lose 
some of his wit and brilliance in the process, 
that is an unfortunate but perhaps inevitable 
In his interchange of billets-doux 
with numerous middle-aged ladies of the French 
court it was not always possible for the great 
statesman to scintillate. More enjoyable to 
us than some of the choice passages quoted is 
Dr. Rosenbach’s insistence upon Franklin’s fi- 
delity to his wife, and their letters to each 
other and incidents recorded as testimony. 

“Among the more memorable examples of 
Franklin’s wisdom are the famous letter of ad- 
vice to a young friend on his relations with 
the fair sex, quoted in full from the original 
manuscript, which was sold to Dr. Rosenbach 
by the city of Chicago. Then there is an 
altogether charming letter to Mme. Helvétius 
describing his dream of a visit to the Elysian 
fields. Finally there are excerpts from the let- 
ters to and from Mme. Brillon which com- 
plete the picture of how the celebrated Am- 
bassador fulfilled his mission in France, ‘to the 
everlasting glory of America’.” 


Shaw in $’s + C’s 
George Bernard Shaw’s prediction made in 
1907 to his biographer, Archibald Henderson, 
that he need have no fear of a Shavian slump, 
held true, according tothe New York Times 
at the auction of his autographs and first edi- 
tions at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries. The 204 items brought $7,887. 
Gabriel Wells [the pre-war Gabriel Weis]. 
rare book dealer and friend of Shaw, bought 
four of the highest priced items. He paid 
$2,400 for the 52-page letter written in Jan- 
uary, 1905, over a period of two weeks, in 
which Shaw answered a number of Henderson’s 
questions regarding his life and career. The 
second best price, $950, was paid by Mr. Wells 
for the autograph manuscript of “The Table 
Talk of G. B. S.” in which Shaw answered 
questions about the World War, drama, liter- 
ature, sex novels, Einstein and other topics. 
Mr. Wells paid $400 for Shaw’s answers on 
his methods of playwriting, and $270 for his 
first letter to Henderson dated June 30, 1904. 
Dr. Henderson’s book, “Is Shaw a Drama- 
tist?”—published in 1929—brought $300. 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 





Barnes “Matisse” 


Dr. Albert C. Barnes of Merion, Pa., whose 
life-long passion for pictures led him to estab- 
lish the Barnes Foundation for educational 
work in the principles of plastic art, which 
also houses one of the world’s greatest 
collections of modern art, is an ardent 
admirer of Henri Matisse. In collaboration 
with Violette de Mazia, a teacher at the 
Barnes Foundation whose specialty is research 
work in the interrelations of various traditions 
of paintings, Dr. Barnes has made what is 
said to be the first comprehensive study of 
Matisse in “The Art of Henri Matisse” (New 
York; Scribner’s; $5.00). 

This book is based upon analyses of the 
most important existing Matisse paintings here 
and in Europe. From these analyses the au- 
thors attempt to establish Matisse’s position 
in the tradition of painting and to determine 
his contribution to art. In terms of the prin- 
ciples of modern psychology and aesthetics, 
they explain Matisse’s temperament and the 
effect of his mind and character on his style 
and technique. 

The first part of the book givés an account 
of the general characteristics of Matisse and 
his work. At the end of each chapter there 
is a summary in which the authors succinctly 
impress on the reader’s mind what has gone 
before. The second part is devoted to repro- 
ductions, and comprises 151 illustrations of 
Matisse’s paintings and of various works from 
which he drew his inspiration. The appendix 
contains detailed analyses of particular pic- 
tures as well as a short biographical sketch 
of the artist and data on the works of art 
mentioned. 

“Matisse’s insatiable interest in perceiving in 
ever-fresh forms the familiar features of the 
world about him, coupled with his own activi- 
ties modifying that world and thus giving him 
something new to see almost from monent to 
moment” account for, say the authors in dis- 
cussing his psychology, “the vast variety of per- 
ceptions which he has embodied in his paint- 
ings.” He has, too, an “avid intellectual curi- 
osity,” which makes him explore all thé tradi- 
tions of art of all periods. In a word, the 
authors observe, Matisse has vitality, an open 
flexible mind, great erudition, adventurousness 
of spirit combined with an unflagging interest 
in the contemporary scene and in all the ar- 
tistic manifestations of his time. 

But Matisse’s reactions are primarily intel- 
lectual, the authors claim; rarely if ever does 
he seem to be driven by passion. His interests 
are primarily decorative, for he has an extraor- 
dinary feeling for the picturesque. Therefore, 
they argue, “without an understanding of Ma- 
tisse’s essential interests and purposes no ap- 
preciation of his form is possible and an ab- 
sence of such understanding has led many crit- 
ics to stigmatize his work as freakish, anarchic, 
the sign of mere idiosyncrasy, or a sensational 
counterfeit of art.” The bizarre quality in his 
work, Dr. Barnes and Mlle. Mazia maintain, 
testifies to his mastery of just the effects which 
he needs for his purposes; the distortions are 
“incidental to his decorative design.” Matisse 
has borrowed much from the Oriental, which, 
in their words, is apparent in his “bright and 
exotic colors related in audacious combinations 
and in accentuated patterns.” 

In summing up Matisse’s rank as an artist, 
the authors characterize him as one who shows 
advance in artistic growth up to a certain 














point at which he attained a “distinctive vision 
and style”; thereafter there is further develop- 


ment but “no real increase in stature.” An 


account of him, therefore, falls into two parts: 


the first, his attainment of maturity, the sec- 
ond, his enlargement “of his repertoire of 
means.” Compared with the magnitude of his 
achievement, the “gravity of his deficiencies is 
exceedingly slight.” Matisse’s most constant 
defect, his exponents claim, is “the incessant 
recourse to drawing like Manet’s and to hatch- 
ings of color like Cézanne’s.” 

This definitive presentment of Matisse and 
his work is concluded by a comparison of him 
with such contemporaries as Soutine, Picasso 
and Derain, in painting, and Strawinsky in 
the field of music. 

The book is indicative of much research, 
carried on in the scientific manner for which 
Dr. Barnes is noted, mingled with great admira- 
tion and appreciation of the subject, as well as 
philosophical insight, for which, as a rare per- 
sonality, Dr. Barnes is to be esteemed. 





New Publisher for Whitney 


The books sponsored by the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art are now being pub- 
lished and distributed by the Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Among the Whitney volumes now being 
handled by this firm are 17 items in the Amer- 
ican Artists Series Monographs, besides “A 
Critical Introduction to American Painting” 
by Virgil Barker and the illustrated catalogue 
of the Whitney Museum’s permanent collec- 
tion. 

At an early date four more volumes will be 
added to the American Artists Series—“Ernest 
Lawson,” by Guy Pene du Bois; “Allen 
Tucker,” by Forbes Watson; “Mary Cassatt,” 
by Forbes Watson, and “Glenn O. Coleman” 
by C. Adolph Glassgold. Besides, there will 
appear this Spring a definitive study of Thomas 
Eakins by Lloyd Goodrich and “A History of 
American Graphic Humor” by William Mur- 
rell, under the imprint of the museum and the 
Studio Publications, Inc. 





“Art in Everyday Life” 

At the request of home-makers, teachers and 
business people, Harriet and Vetta Goldstein 
have brought out a revised edition of “Art 
in Everyday Life’ (New York; The Mac- 
Millan Co.; $3.00). The first edition appeared 
in 1926. 

The work has been modernized throughout 
and new material has been incorporated to meet 
specific demand. Students in applied art and 
home economics will find this text book very 
helpful, for more pages are devoted to “color” 
than to any other subject. The authors have 
described the color chart of both the psycholo- 
gist and physicist at great length. The ele- 
ments of art teaching—Harmony, Balance, Rhy- 
thm and Design—are fully discussed and illus- 
trated. 

The Misses Goldstein are associated with the 
University of Minnesota’s division of Home 
Economics. Knowing well the needs of art 
teachers, they have endeavored to furnish help- 
ful material in an interesting way. 





Joins Ranks of Experts 
“I have just been to one of these no-jury 
arti shows,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, the painter, 
“and now I feel qualified to set up as an in- 
efficiency expert.” 








Cameron’s Spirit 


The thirty-third in the Masters of Etching 
Series published by Studio Publications (New 
York; $2.00) is a second volume on the etch- 
ings of Sir D. Y. Cameron. The first Cam- 
eron volume appeared as the seventh in the 
series. 

Sir D. Y. Cameron is considered one of Eng- 
land’s foremost etchers and commands high 
esteem from connoisseurs. The present volume 
presents 12 of his finest and most characteristic 
plates, including the Highland landscapes, ca- 
thedral interiors and ruined castles. 

Malcolm C. Salaman, who is the editor of 
this series, writes an appreciative foreword, 
in which he analyzes the prints reproduced. He 
observes that there is much of pictorial signif- 
icance and solemn beauty in Cameron’s works 
and that “the dexterous adjustment of line and 
spaces and shadows, though as if by natural 
magic, would hardly account for the spirituai 
quality of its beauty; this must be due to a 
quality of beauty in the artist’s own spirit, 
which he communicates to his work mystically.” 


New Light on El Greco 

A critical biography of El Greco by M. 
Achille Kyrou has just been published in Ath- 
ens. Unfortunately, this valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of El Greco’s origin; and 
early life has not yet been translated into 
English. 

The author has established by his researches 
in Crete that El Greco (Domenico Theotoco- 
puli) was a member of the ancient and noble 
Byzantine family of Theotokis. He gives good 
evidence to indicate the monasteries in Crete 
where El Greco was likely to have received his 
first lessons in, painting. He also draws paral- 
lels between El Greco’s compositions and the 
paintings by Byzantine masters in the mon- 
astery church of St. Catherine in Candia, 
whence El Greco set out for Venice to seek 
his fortune. 


The new book by the cre- 
ator of the Barnes Foun- 
dation at Merion, Penna. 


The Art of 


Henri-Matisse 


by 
Albert C. Barnes 
and Violette de Mazia 


The definitive work on our 
day’s foremost painter by te 
man who created the Barnes 
Foundation’s world-famc1s 
collection of moderr art and 
who wrote “The Art in Paint 
ing.” With 151 half-tone re 
productions. 


$5.00 at bookstores 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


MONTEVALLO, ALA. 
Alabama College—Feb. 4-20: East Indian Water 
Colors (A. F. A.). 
DEL MONTE, CAL. 
Del Monte Art Gallery—Feb.: California 
scapes. 


land- 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Laguna Beach Art Association—Fe».: Pictures 
exhibited before. Fern Burford Galleries—Feb. : 
Paintings by a group of California artists, 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum—Feb.: Miscellaneous exhibi- 
tion by local Hungarian artists; water colors, 
Clarence Hinkle. Chouinard Art Gallery—Feb.: 
Miscellaneous group of artists. Dalzell-Hatfield 
Gallery—Feb.: Sculpture, Donald Hord. Isley 
Galleries—Feb. 1-15: Paintings, Thomas Hunt. 
Foundation of Western Art—Feb.: Paintings, 
California artists. Stendahl Galleries—Feb.: 
Desert paintings; small sculpture. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery—Feb.: Photographs, 
Ansel Adams; paintings and drawings by Mills 
College students, 

PASADENA, CAL. Eat 

Pasadena Art Institute—Feb.: 9th Annual exhibi- 
tion by Pasadena artists. Grace Nicholson Art 
Galleries—Feb.: California landscapes; early 
Chinese prints; Mexican water colors; Mongo- 
lian paintings. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL, 

Crocker Art Gallery—Feb. 6-20: Annual local 
painting exhibition. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery—Feb.: Textiles, Near Eastern 
& Peruvian (A. F. A.). 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

California Palace of the Legion of Henor—To 
Feb. 9: Drawings and water colors, Claire von 
Falkenstein; drawings, Mario Toppi. To Feb. 
14: Contemporary French paintings. Feb. 6- 
Mar, 5: Abstractions, Margaret Peterson. Feb. 
7-Mar. 12: Water colors, Anita Delano. M. H. 
DeYoung Memorial Art Museum—Feb. 6-Mar. 
5: Buildings and Bridges. Feb. 7-Mar. 7: 16th 
Annual Salon of Camera pictorialists of Los 
Angeles. Feb. 8-Mar. 7: Photogravhs, Thur- 
man Rotan. Paul Elder Gollery—Feb. 6-25: 
Drawings and lithographs, Hal Johns Benson. 
Ss. & G. Gump—Feb.: European paintings. Art 
Center—Feb. 6-18: Oil paintings, Suey Wong. 

; BOULDER, COLO. 

Art Association—Feb. 2-24: Contemporary Mex- 

ican Crafts (A, F. A.). 
DENVER, COLO. 
Denver Art Museum—Feb.: Exhibition of Indian 
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< HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum—To Feb. 14: Literature 
and poetry in painting since 1850. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum—To Feb. 14: Original 
drawings and prints, loaned by Lyman Allyn 
Museum. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress—Feb.: Lithogravhs, Joseph 
Pennell. National Gallery of Art (Smithsonian 
Institution)—-To March 12: Paintings of 
Gaucho Life in Argentina, De Quiros. Division 
of Graphic Arts (Smithsonian Bldg.)—-To Feb. 
26: Drypoints, Margaret Manuel. Arts Club— 
Feb. 5-18: Water colors, etchings and drawings, 
Ernest D. Roth; etchings, John Taylor Arms. 
Corcoran Gallery of Art—Feb.: Exposition of 
Indian Tribal Arts. Feb. 4-22: Miniature 
Painters, Seulptors and Gravers Society of 
Washington. Feb. 4-26: 42nd Annual exhibi- 
tion of Society of Washington Artists. Sears 
Roebuck & Co, Art Galleries—Feb. 6-28: Oils, 
Alberto Egea-Lopez, Maurice Braun, F. Mor- 
timer Lamb, Michel Jacobs; water colors, Egea- 
Lopez, Carruth, Brenneiser; etchings, Louis C. 
Rosenberg: Mosaics in paper, Elizabeth Lam- 
bert Hebb; sculpture, Karl Skoog. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Wilmington Society of Fine Arts—Feb. 6-22: An- 

tique French silver, collection Baron De Vaux. 
TAMPA, FLA, 

South Florida Fair—To Feb. 11: Tenth ‘“A”’ cir- 
cuit exhibition (Southern States Art League.). 
ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art—Feb. 1-28: Undersea paint- 

ings, Charles E. H. Olsen. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 

Telfair Academy of Arts—Feb. 4-26: Persian art 
(A, F. A.); Alumni American Academy of Rome 
exhibit (A. F. A.). 

CHICAGO, ILL, 

Art Institute—To Feb. 12: 37th Annual exhibi- 
tion by artists of Chicago and vicinity. To 
Feb. 15: Velvets and brocades from Martin 
Ryerson collection. Feb.: Mohammedan minia- 
tures and calligraphy. Arts Club—Feb. 3-17: 
Gardner Hale Memorial exhibit; paintings, 
Henry Billings. Arthur Ackermann—Feb.: 
XVIIIth century portraits. Carson Pirie Scott 
Co.—Feb.: Paintings, Anthony Thieme; etch- 
ings and drawings, Samuel Chamberlain. Chi- 
cago Galleries Association—Feb. 6-Mar. 1: Re- 
cent paintings, Byron Boyd, Marvin D. Cone, 
Carl Hoerman and Wilbur Adam. Chester H. 
Johnson Galleries—Feb.: Modern water colors 
and drawings. Studio Gallery Increase Robin- 

son—To Feb. 18: Exhibition of 52 artists in 
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With the Art Center of New York City— 
Knoedler’s, Macbeth, Duveen, American Art Assoc.. 
—just two short blocks away, THE WOODWARD, 
with its air of refinement and proximity to shop- 
ping and amusement centers—is an ideal home for 
those interested or engaged in the art profession. 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $2.50 
THOS. D. GREEN, Ownership-Management 


“Art of Today—Chicago, 
Press Galleries—Feb.: 
Prints.” 


1933”. Lakeside 
“Twentieth Century 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 

Art : Association—Feb. 6-19: Contemporary Mex. 
ican Crafts (A. F. A.). 4 
ROCKFORD. ILL. 

Rockford Art Assoc'ation—Feb.1.-Mar. 1: Water 
colors, block prints and etchings, Tod Linden- 

muth and Donald Witherstine. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Art Association—Feb.: Interior Decoration. 
GREENCASTLE, IND. 

De Pauw University—Feb. 14-28: 

manuscripts (A. F. A.). 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute—Feb.: Architectural 

exhibit and works of Indiana Society of Achi- 


tects. 
RICHMOND, IND. 

Public Art Gallery—Feb.: Sculpture, pottery and 
photography. Palette Club—Feb. 12-21: Women 
artists’ exhibition. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

University of Kansas—Feb.: Oil paintings, Ray- 
mond Eastwood. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Louisville Art Association—Feb. 4-26: Oil paint- 
ings in modern idiom (A. F. A.). 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—Feb. 12-Mar. 2: 

Italian Primitives loaned by S. H. Kress. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art—Feb.: Museum's collection of 
paintings. Maryland Institute—To Feb. 12: 
Work by Saul Raskin. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts—Feb.: 

First Cumberland Valley Art exhibition. 
AMHERST, MASS, 

Amherst College—Feb. 8-22: Art in relation to 

sports; oils (A. F. A.). 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—Feb.: Royal 

Society of British artists—water colors (A. 


F. A.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Feb.: American furniture 
lent by Mr. & Mrs, George Cluett; New Mexi- 
ean embroidered coverlets of early XIXth cen- 
tury; Peruvian textiles; prints by Whistler. 
Casson Galleries—Feb. 9-25: Paintings, Harry 
Leith-Ross. Doll & Richards—To Feb. 11: 
Water colors, Evelyn Carter. Goodspeed’s Book 
Shop—To Feb. 25: Paintings by the Hudson 
River School. Grace Horne’s Galleries—Feb.: 
Miscellaneous paintings, water colors and etch- 
ings. Studio Workshop—Feb. 5-18: Exhibition 
of modern prints. Robert M. Vose Galleries— 
Feb. 13-Mar. 4: Boston Society of Water Color 


Painters. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum—Feb.: Recent accessions to 
the Print department. 

TAUNTON, MASS. 

Mary Homer Library—To Feb. 10: Pueblo Indian 
painting (A. F. A.). 

HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 

Print Corner—Feb.: 13 new lithographs of China 
by Thomas Handforth. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum—Feb.: Culture history material 

of local international groups. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Museum of Art—Feb.: Persian frescoes 
of XVIth and XVIIth centuries copied by Sarkis 
Katchadourian. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

University of Michigan—To Feb. 26: Persian Is- 

lamic architecture (A. F. A.). 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Institute of Arts—Feb. 5-26: Educational water 

color exhibition (A. F. A.). 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery—Feb.: Muskegon artists 7th 

Annual exhibition. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts—Feb. 5-26: Interior Decoration 

—photographs (A. F. A.). 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 

City Art Museum—Feb. 1-19: Japanese Temple 
prints. Newhouse Galleries—Feb.: Water col- 
ored drawings, Otis Oldfield. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—Feb.: Portraits of artists 
by artists; water colors, John Singer Sargent; 
miniatures, William J. Baer; wax portraits, 
Ethel Mundy; block prints, Donald Wither- 


stine. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montelair Art Museum—Feb. 5-26: Archectural 
Show; water colors, Lloyd Berrall; wooden 
figurines, Helen Ellis. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum—Feb.: ‘‘Aviation in Art.’’ Jaehne 
loan collection of Netsuke; modern American 
paintings and sculpture..- 

WESTFIELD, N. J. 

Westfield Art Association—Feb. 20-Mar, 4: Paint- 
ings, Juniius Allen, John F. Carlson, Charles 
S. Chapman, Charles Warren Eaton, Van Dear- 
ing Perrine, Henry R. Poore. 

ALBANY, N. Y . 

Institute of History and Art—Feb.: Exhibition 
of modern Hungarian painting: oils, Gunvor 

Bull-Teilman. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

| Brooklyn Museum—To Feb. 27: 7th Exhibition 
of water color paintings, pastels, and draw- 
ings by American and European artists; minia- 
tures, Brooklyn Society of Miniature Painters: 
American color prints. Grant Studios—Feb. 
2-19: Open etching show. 

BUFFALO, N, Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—To Feb. 14: Persian fres- 
coes. To Feb. 28: Art of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury. Carl Bredemeier Gallery—To Feb. 6: 
Portraits by 12 artists. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—Feb.: Prints by the Cleveland 
Print Makers, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (82nd St, & 5th 
Ave.)—-Feb.: Michael Friedsam collection; Eu- 
ropean fans; prints-accessions of 1931-32. 
Ackermann & Son (50 East 57th St.)—Feb.: 
Etchings and sporting prints. American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters (Broadway at 155th 
St.)—Feb.: Paintings, Gari  Melchers. An 
American Group (Barbizon-Plaza} Hotel) —To 
Feb. 18: Paintings and drawings, Frederic 
Knight. An American Place (509 Madison 
Ave.)—To Feb. 22: New paintings, Georgia 
O'Keeffe. American Folk Art Gallery (113 
West 13th St.)—Permanent: Paintings in water 
color and oil on velvet and glass. Arden Gal- 
lery (460 Park Ave.)—To Feb. 8: Paintings, 
Gabriel Castagno. Art Center (65 East 56th 
St.)—Feb. 13-Mar. 4: Decorative Arts. Amer- 
ican Fine Arts Bldg. (215 West 57th St.)— 
To Feb. 5: Annual exhibition National Assoc. 
of Women Painters and Sculptors. Averell 
House (142 East 53rd St.)—Feb.: Garden 
sculpture. Argent Galleries (42 West 57th St.) 
—Feb. 6-18: Paintings, Martha Gilbert Skougor; 
exhibition 0’ black-and-whites, Nat’l Assoc. 
Women Painters and Sculptors. John Becker 
Gallery (520 Madison Ave.)—Feb. 1-25: Small 
oils and water colors, Jean Charlot. Belmont 
Galleries (574 Madison Ave.)—Permanent: Old 
Masters. Boehler & Steinmeyer (Ritz Carlton 
Hotel)—Feb.: Old Masters. Brummer Galleries 
(63 East 57th St. J—To Feb. 10: Sculpture, 
Maillol. Business Men’s Art Club (Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel)—Feb.: Paintings, Charles Burdine 
and L. Holzman. Calo Art Galleries (128 West 
49th St.)—Feb.: Modern American and foreign 
artists. Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154 West 
57th St.)—Feb.: Members exhibition of paint- 
ings and prints. Ralph M. Chait (600 Madison 
Ave.)—Feb.: Ancient Chinese bronzes. Caz- 
Delbo Galleries (561 Madison Ave.)—To Feb. 
11: Water Colors, Lyde Hardy; sculpture, Dr. 
S. B. Kahan. Contemporary Arts (41 West 
54th St.)—Feb. 7-Mar. 4: Paintings Michael 
Rosenthal. Cronyn & Lowndes Galleries (11 
East 57th St.)—Feb. 1-15: American con- 
temporary artists. To Feb. 11: Water colors, 
George Pearse Ennis. Feb, 6-15: Oils, A. H. 
Gorson. DeMotte Galleries (25 East 78th St.) 
—Permanent: Romanesque Gothic classical 
works and modern paintings. Downtown Gal- 
lery (113 West 13th St.)—To Feb. 11: Paint- 
ings, Bernard Karfiol. Durand-Ruel Galleries 
(12 East 57th St.)—Feb. 6-18: Pastels. Laura 
Talmadge Huyck. Delphic Studios (9 East 
57th St.)—To Feb. 15: Sculpture, Gwen Lux; 
abstractions, Henriette Reiss. Ehrich Galleries 
(36 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Old Masters: dining 
tables with historical settings. Eighth Street 
Gallery (61 West 8th St.)—To Feb. 12: Paint- 
ings and drawings, John Graham. _Ferargil 
Galleries (63 East 57th St.)—Feb. 6-25: Works 
of Arthur B. Davies exhibited at the Venice 
International. Fifteen Gallery (37 West 57th 
St.)—To Feb. 4: Paintings and water colors, 
Charles Hovey, Pepper. Gallery 144 West 13th 
Street To Feb. 16: Water colors, Milton Avery. 
Pascal M. Gatterdam Galleries (145 West 57th 
St.)\—To Feb. 4: Etching class_ exhibitors, 
students of Charles Z. Offin. G. R. D. Studio 
(9 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 14: Exhibition by 
Sixth New Group; water colors, Howard J. 
Ahrens. Grand Central Art Galleries (15 Van- 
derbilt Ave.)—To Feb, 11: American Society 
of Miniature Painters. Feb. 7-18: Paintings 
of Holland, Anthony Thieme. Feb. 11-25: Fel- 
lows of American Academy in Rome. Marie 
Harriman Gallery (63 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 
15: Paintings, Carla Wellendorf. Jacob Hirsch 
(30 West 54th Street)—Feb.: Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman, Medieval and Renaissance works of 
art. M. Knoedler & Co, (14 East 57th St.)— 
Feb. 1-18: Portraits, John Wells. John Levy 
Galleries (1 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Paintings, 
Old and modern masters. Julien Levy Galleries 
(602 Madison Ave.)—To Feb. 18: Paintings. 
Mina Loy; photographs, Luke Swank. Little 
Gallery (18 East 57th St.)—Feb. 1-15: Swedish 
Glass. Macbeth Gallery (15 East 57th St.)— 
To Feb. 13: Intimate paintings. MacDowell 
Club (166 East 73rd St.)—To Feb. 4: Exhibi- 
tions by painter members of club. Lilienfeld- 
Van Diemen Galleries (21 East 57th St.)— 
Feb.: Dutch Masters. Pierre Matisse Gallery 
(51 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 11: Paintings, 
Andre Masson. Midtown Galleries (559 Fifth 
Avenue)—Feb. 1-14: Water colors, Ethel Katz. 
Feb. 15-March 4: Oil paintings, Homer Boss. 
To March 2: Twelfth Group Show. Milch Gal- 
leries (108 West 57th St.)—Feb.: Portraits and 
sketches, Thomas Eakins. Montross Gallery 
(785 Fifth Ave.)—To Feb. 11: Recent paint- 
ings, John Allison. Morton Galleries (127 East 
57th St.)—To Feb. 6: Oils and water colors, 
Helen Young. Museum of French Art (22 East 
60th St.)—To Feb. 21: Sculpture, Bourdelle. 
Museum of Modern Art (11 West 53rd St.)— 
To Feb. 8: American painting and sculpture. 


Metropolitan Art Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)— 
Feb.: >; Pena. ‘Dutch English, Spanish and Ital- 
ian schools. National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Park)—Feb.: Exhibition of studies for mural 
painting and sculptural decoration. Newhouse 
Galleries (598 Madison Ave.)—Feb.: Modern 
American paintings and old masters. Arthur 
U. Newton Galleries (4 East 56th St.)—Feb.: 
English portraits and landscapes. New School 
for Social Research (66 West 12th St.)—To 
Feb. 15: Contemporary Landscape painting. 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexington Ave.)—To Feb. 
15: Best Fifty Currier & Ives prints. Public 
Library (42nd St. & Fifth Ave.)—Feb.: Manet, 
his prints and illustrations; bookplates; Amer- 
ican on stone. Raymond & Raymond (40 East 
49th St.)—Feb. 6-28: Work of living painters 
in facsimile. Roerich Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.)—To Feb. 13: Lithographs and illustra- 
tions, Raymond Bishop; Bulgarian ant‘que folk 
embroidery. Rockefeller Center (RKO Bide., 
5ist St. & 6th Ave.)—Feb. 5-28: International 
Exhibition of Art (College Art Assoc.), Sal- 
magundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—Feb. 3-24: An- 
nual exhibition of thumb-box sketches. Jacques 
Seligmann (3 East 51st St.)—-Feb.: Paintings. 
sculpture, tapestries. Schultheis Galleries (142 
Fulton St.)—Permanent: Works of art by 
American ond jJoreign artists. E. & A. Silber- 
man (137 East 57th St.)—Permanent: Old 
Masters and objects of art. Marie Sterner 
Gallery (9 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 11: Draw- 
ings of Bali Characters, Elizabeth Telling. 
Valentine Gallery. (69 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 
15: Paintings. Eilshemius. Whitney Museum 
of American Art (10 West 8th St.)—To Feb. 
16: Acquisitions for year 1932. Wildenstein 
Galleries (19 East 64th St.)—Feb.: Selected 
old Masters. Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Club 
(802 Broadway)—Feb. 1-28: Annual exhibition 
of water colors by members. Howard Youn 
Galleries (677 Fifth Ave.)—Feb.: Selected Old 
Masters. Zborowski Galleries (460 Park Ave.) 
—Feb.: Paintings and drawings by modern 
French Masters. 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Institute of Arts and Sciences—Feb.: Oils, Richard 

Kroth. 
ROCHESTFR, N. ¥. 

Memorial Art Gallery—To Feb. 12: 
and his phase; 12th International exhibition of 
water colors; Sibley memorial exhibition of 
prints and ivories. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Skidmore College—Feb. 3-24: Work of American 

Craftsmen. 


Delacroix 


SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts—Feb. 15-Mar. 7: Student 
work from Boston Museum a: Fine Arts (A. 
V. 2 


MAVVILLF. N. D. 
Stete Teachers College—Feb. 3-15: 
prints, Helen Hyde (A. F. A.). 
AKRON, 0. 
Akron Art Institute—Feb.: Oils, 
Paul Gill. 


Woodblock 


Sue May and 


CINCINNATI, ©. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—To Feb. 5: Drawings, 
lithographs and etchings. Henri Matisse. Feb. 
11-Mar. 12: 1st International exhibition of etch- 
ings and engravings. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Museum of Art—Feb. 1-26: Persian textiles (A. 

F. A.). 


DAVTON, *. 

Art Institute—To Feb. 28: Oils—Schools of Im- 

pressionism (A. F. A.). 
TOLEDO, 0. 

Toledo Museum of Art—Feb. 5-26: Fifty Color 

prints of the Year (A. F. A.). 
EDINBORO. PA. 

State Teachers Collere—Feb. 12-26:: 

Scholast‘e exh‘hition (A. F. A.). 
HARRISBURG, PA 

Art Association—Feb.: Arthur B. Davies Me- 

morial exhibit (A. F. A.). 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To Feb. 15: Some 
Living Philadelphia artists of the younger gen- 
eration. Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts— 
To Mar. 19: 128th Annual exhibition of paint- 
ing and sculpture. Art Alliance—Feb. 4-18: 
Prints, Alphonse Legros: sculpture, Jose de- 
Creeft. Art Club—Feb. 9-Mar. 2: Exhibition 
by the Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. Mellon Galleries—To Feb. 14: 
Retrospective exhibition of oils, water colors 
and drawings. Jules Pascin. Plastic Club— 
To Feb. 22: Annual exhibition oj oil paintings 
and sculpture by members. Warwick Galleries 
—To Feb. 11: Paintings, Emlen Pope Ettine. 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To Feb. 26: Etchines. Charles 
Meryon; English architectural lithogranhs (A. 
F.A.). Feb. 9-Mar. 9: 23rd Annual exhibition. 
associated artists of Pittsburgh. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

Pennsylvania State College—Feb.: 

manuscripts (A. F. A.). 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Faunce House Art Gallery—Feb. 13-25: Exhibi- 
tion of 6 expressionists of modern painting. 
Rhode Island School of Design—Feb.: Work 
of the Ss Me 

UMBIA, §. 

Columbia Art Apeotation—"Feb. “3-24: California 

Painters (A. F. A.). 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Brooks Memorial Art Museum—Feb. 3-29: Native 


element in contemporary American painting 
A. FURS 


National 


Illuminated 
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AUSTIN, TEX. 


Austin Art League—Feb. 9-23: Oil paintings from 


Winter exhibition National Academy of Design 
1932 (A. F. A.). 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Public Art Gallery—Feb.: Selection from the 

Lessing J. Rosenwald collection of prints. 
FORT WORTH ,TEX. 

Museum of Art—To Feb. 11: Pennsylvania So- 

ciety of Miniature Painters. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum—Feb. 1-15: Drawings, 
Emily Rutland. Pohl Art Colony Gallery—Feb. : 
Paintings, Pohl; drawings, Teichmueller. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Richmond Academy of Arts—To Feb. 12: Paint- 
ings from 13th Biennial exhibition of the 
Corcoran Gallery (A. F. A.). Valentine Gallery 
—Feb.: Articles illustrating community indus-. 
tries in XIXth century. 

APPLETON, WIS. 

Lawrence College—Feb.: Woodblock prints, linol- 

eum cuts and lithographs (A. F. A.). 
MADISON, WIS. 

Madison Art Association—Feb. : Sculptural draw- 
ings, Ivan Mestrovic; illustrations for children’s 
books 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute—Feb.: Architectural ex- 
amples; paintings by Walt Kuhn; wood carv- 
ings, Edgar Miller. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Publ'c Museum—Feb.: Paintings by 
artists. 


Naumburg Art, $788,004 


The value of the art collection which the 
Fogg Art Museum received under the will of 
Mrs. Nettie Goldsmith Naumburg of New 
York is placed at $788,004 in the transfer tax 
appraisal of Mrs. Naumburg’s estate. Be- 
sides the bequest of art Mrs. Naumburg pro- 
vided a fund of $10,000 to be used in trans- 
porting to Cambridge the art objects and 
rooms in the Naumburg home. 

Rembrandt’s “Head of an Old Man” was 
appraised as the most valuable of her paint- 
ings, at $125,000. “The Minister of Haarlem,” 
by Hals; “Madonna and Child,” by Luini, and 
a painting by Rubens, presumed to be a por- 
trait of Isabelle Brandt, were each valued at 
$75,000; Murillo’s “Holy Family” at $70,000 
and El Greco’s “Christ Driving the Money 
Changers from the Temple” at $25,000. 


Wisconsin 


A Town Home 


Fortunately, established stand- 
ards of distinction remain the same. As 


for instance, the Hotel White. In these 
times the reputation of the White for 
excellence of cuisine, deftness of service 
and the genuine hospitality that goes 
beyond mere hotel housekeeping re- 
mains unchanged. 

To those who seek the ac- 
cessible residential hotel home, whether 
for an overnight stay in New York or 
longer,—may we suggest the White. All 
of our one, two and three-room suites 
have refrigerated serving pantries—and 
there are the river-view solarium and 
roof promenade for leisure hours. 

The excellence of the White 
cuisine prompts us to mention that no 
charge is made for the use of the private 
suite where conference luncheons and 
dinners are held. 


The rentals: 
From $3.50 for one person 
$5.00 for two persons 
Suites from $7.00 


Lexington Ave. and 37th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


M. P. Mathewson, Manager 
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ig “Minor Arts” 


Development of American trade schools to 
alleviate overcrowding in the fields of archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture is recommended 
by the Committee on Allied Arts of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, in a report by 
Ely Jacques Kahn, chairman of the commit- 
tee. Rapid progress has been made in the 
major arts, according to Mr. Kahn, for it is 
now possible for the contemporary art student 
to begin and finish his studies in this country 
without feeling the insistence of residence 
abroad. He pointed out that under normal 
conditions artists trained in this manner would 
find ready work in the United States and the 
question of the suitability of their studies would 
be “laughed out of serious discussion.” 

“The startling thing,” he said, “is the realiza- 
tion that with the oversupply of theoretically 
trained people for the major arts and woeful 
lack of accomplishment in the field of design 
as it affects almost every detail of our build- 
ings, our homes, our lives, we ignore the simple 
possibility of turning our efforts to help our 
young people, and, at the same time, improve 
our standards of design. We are called a prac- 
tical people. This seems to be a direct chal- 
lenge to our common sense by which, without 
needless risk, we can be helpful to our own 
and materially strengthen a group from which 
the constructive art of the next generation 
must develop. .. . 

“Broad statements are onen to challenge, but 
it is evident that we have no system of de- 
sign constructive as it applies to textiles, 
jewelry, furniture, ceramics and metal work. 
The few trade schools that do exist—depart- 
ments tucked away in a few of the colleges— 
compete with the schools of interior decoration, 
so-called. 

“To be fair to the schools of architecture 
in the country, and, as well, to the various 
institutions of painting and sculpture, it is 
admitted that for academic training in these 
branches of the arts, the student has wide 
choice and excellent instruction. One has only 
to realize that the contemporary art student 
can begin and finish his studies in America 
without feeling the insistence of residence 
abroad. Remembering the attitude of 1910, 
or thereabouts, progress has been rapid.” 

However in the training for the so-called 
minor arts, the committee found no such en- 
couraging progress. The facts causing this 
condition are simple, Mr. Kahn _ believes. 
Americans’ normal attitude is that their children 
must aim at the top and every student must 
feel then he is being given an opportunity to 
become truly great. “We accept no middle 
ground whatsoever,” he said, “and when it 
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METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


Incorporated under regents of University of the State of New York 
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COLOR Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration, Illustration, Costume Design, Fabric De- 


NEW For those who cannot attend the New York 


school. HOME STUDIO COURSES 
can be had in all of these departmrents including the celebrated “Art of Color” 





A Review of the Field in Art Education 





is proposed that the so-called minor arts pre- 
sent a field of activity in which we as Amer- 
icans are lamentably weak, there is little in- 
terest displayed, for the simple reason that 
only by a strong impulse can the rock-ribbed 
traditions of our schools be altered.” 

Mr. Kahn advocates that America take a 
lesson from those European systems that have 
been so successful for generations. In Vienna, 
he points out, the great Hoffman school that 
produced so many men now active in the de- 
sign field in America presents “an admirable 
approach in making artists out of artists. The 
painter, sculptor or architect is made con- 
scious of materials, processes and the possi- 
bilities of design, directed by his own hands.” 
Such a school, Mr. Kahn concluded, would 
be of the greatest use in the United States 
in dealing with the ever-present problem of 
overcrowding in the field of architecture and 
the allied arts. 


“Silver Lining” 

Henri De Kruif, an exhibition of whose work 
has just closed at the Faulkner Memorial Gal- 
lery in Santa Barbara, holds an optimistic 
view of the future of American art. His opin- 
ion is that the depression has been something 
of a blessing in disguise. “We are enjoying 
a forced rest in commercialism,” he told the 
Santa Barbara Morning Press. “Serious paint- 
ers today are turning their faces more earnestly 
toward their work, digging in more deeply, and 
consequently with more satisfaction. Thou- 
sands of half-serious painters will fall by the 
wayside, because the monetary rewards have 
become infinitesimal. 

“People today are restless because they don’t 
know what they are looking for. Many con- 
demn the machine age as responsible for our 
unrest. I see the machine age as a superficial 
aspect of materialistic aspirations. The ma- 
chine rightly used can be a blessing. 

“Underneath the unrest there are latent emo- 
tions, unexpressed. There is a hidden desire 
to satisfy the heart of this great young giant 
called America. A cessation of materialistic 
and selfish activity, such as we are having 
now, is bound to release these latent impulses 
into poetry, music, painting, etc. We must 
regain our original co-ordination of spirit, mind 
and hand. Our over-emphasis on the mind has 
palsied the other two.” 


A Course in Print Making 


Allen Lewis is holding an exhibition of wood- 
cuts and etchings at the New School of Social 
Research, which precedes the opening of his 


workshop course in the Spring term of the 
school on Feb. 14. 





New York City 


_Send for new catalogue. 













Hand vs. Mind 


In connection with the opening of the Brook- 
lyn Museum’s rearranged department of dec- 
orative arts, in which a large array of decora- 
tive objects from many lands are so well pre- 
sented, Malcolm Vaughan of the New York 
American wrote on these arts as opposed to the 
purely fine arts—painting and _ sculpture. 
“Within the past decade or so,” he said, “there 
has been a marked tendency among American 
museums to lay particular stress on the decora- 
tive arts. This tendency has been lamented by 
many connoisseurs of painting and sculpture, 
who have argued that the decorative arts are 
arts of the hand and that to display them 
under the same roof with the fine arts—the 
arts of the mind—is to divert many museum 
visitors from the higher to the lesser order of 

| beauty. 

| “The argument has been much borne out in 
fact. It is true that whenever one goes into 
a museum which houses both the fine and the 
decorative arts, one can notice visitors speeding 
through the galleries of painting and sculpture, 
scarcely looking to the right or the left be- 
cause they are hurrying to see the chairs, the 
sofas, the china and the bric-a-brac. 

“But happily the matter does not end there. 
Museum directors inform us that sooner or 
later a goodly number of visitors originally 
drawn to the museum by the arts of the hand 
have come back again to meditate the arts 
of the mind—the Rembrandts, the Titians, 
the Rodins and the Greek or Roman bronzes. 

“Certainly such museum exhibitions of fur- 
niture, rugs, silver and household ornaments 
have proved a vivid and memorable means of 
teaching history by typifying what may be 
called the environment of a period. Certainly, 
also, such exhibitions have indirectly bettered 
the general product of our industrial arts of 
today—our factory made clothing and furnish- 
ings for the home. 

“Indeed, the tendency has proved so widely 
popular and valuable that its continuation and 

extension throughout our country is definitely 
assured. In other words, the museum idea— 
the reason for and purpose of art museums— 
has been basically expanded in America.” 


John H. Storrs Will Teach 


John H. Storrs, once a pupil of Rodin and 
now prominent as a painter, is conducting a 
morning professional painting class for ad- 
vanced students at the Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts. Storrs is listed among the winners 


of the Logan prizes at the Art Institute of 
Chicago shows, has won the Stewartson prize 


at the Pennsylvania Academy and has exhibited 
in Paris. 










GUY WIGGINS 
ART COLONY 


LYME, CONN. 


Opening: June 1st 
Classes: Painting in Landscape, 
Figure, Portrait; Figure Drawing, 
Costume Design & Wood Carving. 


Write for Booklet 
REVISED RATES 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


The Hope of Hands 


Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the Denver Art 
Museum, sees the spread of artistic hand-work 
as one path out of the depression. He agrees 
with those who contend that machine-made 
products can never wholly supplant the handi- 
crafts. Beauty, he believes, will always find 
a buyer. Speaking at a recent meeting of the 
Colorado Educational Alliance, Mr. Kay-Scott 
opposed the previous speakers who warned 
against teaching any trade, any manual art, 
any craft, because a new invention might 
overnight make such skill useless. 

He said to his audience: “Gentlemen, I 
disagree. I do not. believe that you should 
shut up shop and go home. The inventor of 
the machine has got us into a jam, but he is 
not going to invent a machine to get us out. 
The human hand is not outmoded. It is in 
fine handicraft, that will be a joy to the 
house-wife for her lifetime, and not in ma- 
chine-made gim-cracks she will throw away 
in a week, that America will find some hope.” 

Enlarging on this theme, Mr. Kay-Scott 
wrote in the Rocky Mountain News: “When 
one glances over the Western world this thesis 
is justified. Home manufacture of things that 
are in real taste can compete with the ma- 
chine, and bring safety to the family. Who 
are the people who are weathering the storm 
in comfort and confidence? Are they the up- 
to-date, high pressure ‘moderns’ who think in 
mass terms? They are not. Faith in life, 
and peace of mind, are to be found among 
peasants and simple, kindly folk who know 
how to do something unique with their hands. 

“The designers and makers of hand-woven 
textiles in Czechoslovakia, the embroiderers of 
the Balkans, Swedish silver workers, Dan- 
ish ceramic making families, Austrian toy 
carvers, the pot makers of Mexico—these are 
the people who have enough to eat and free- 
dom from worry in these days. They pro- 
duce things that are unique and the rest of 
the world buys them—buys them in competi- 
tion with products of the machine. 

“I know a family in a small city here in 
America. The father carves wood. The mother 
weaves original textiles on a hand loom. Buy- 
ers besiege their home. They don’t work too 
hard. They enjoy their work and enjoy life. 
They are out of debt. Their children are well 
fed, well dressed and happy. The depression 
hasn’t touched them. .. . 

“As I said to the manual training teachers 


PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


e July 3 to August 11 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
COURSES including Freehand Drawing, 
Design, Art Crafts, Oil and Water Color 
Painting, Art Education embracing both 
teaching and Supervision, Figure Sketch- 
ing, Poster, and the History of Art. 

Eleven instructors including Leon L. 
Winslow, Walter H. Klar, Marguerite B. 
Tiffany, and Ellen Hillstrom. 

For Special Art Bulletin, Address 
Director of Summer Session 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 


ROSAMOND TUDOR 


Will re-open her Massachusetts classes 
PAINT OUTDOORS THIS WINTER 
Two months painting in 


BERMUDA 


Address—THE GOOSENECK, SOMERSET 
BRIDGE, BERMUDA 


of Colorado: ‘Instead of closing up shop and 
quitting, you should teach more handicraft. 
You are the keymen of the future. Get the 
artists; designers, technicians and handiworkers 
together. History goes in cycles. Machine 
overproduction and underquality has had its 
day. The purely machine age is a fizzle and 
the best brains of our age realize it. Sumething 
else is bound to come. I believe it will be 
individual, high quality, distinguished and 
beautiful personal creation. Mankind will thus 
regale hope and life regain happiness. Let us 
cease our counsels of despair and get to work.’ 

“Every man, woman and child who pos- 
sibly can should study some art. This one 
simple thing would soon revolutionize the buy- 
ing judgment of the world, !et a flood of taste 
and beauty into every home and public building, 
and make possible expression and financial 
comfort for millions of human beings who now 
stand idle and hopeless beside dead and rusting 
machines. 

“The artist was once the leader of the finest 
flowering of human civilization. Why not call 
him in again?” 


A Typography Competition 

The Museum of Modern Art announces a 
competition in typography, open to all. The 
competition is for a design, exclusively in type, 
of an announcement of an exhibition. Win- 
ning designs will be exhibited at the museum, 
and $100 in prizes will be awarded. The 
closing date for entries is March 15. Address: 
Philip Johnson, Museum of Modern Art, 11 
West 53rd St., New York. 


Sculpture on the Coast 

Warren Cheney, instructor of the sculpture 
class at Mills College, informs Tue Arr Dicest 
that the plastic medium is making visible 
progress on the Pacific Coast from season to 
season. The college administration is so inter- 
ested that it is planning to obtain an interna- 
tionally known modern sculptor for the coming 
Summer session. 


Michel Jacobs to Broadcast 
Michel Jacobs, director of the Metropolitan 
Art School, will speak over WEAF on Feb. 3 
and 23, from 3:30 to 4:00. His subject will 
be “Interesting Personalities I Have Painted.” 
After Feb. 23 he will speak each week during 
the “Woman’s Radio Review.” 





THE BROWNE ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. | 


Instructor : ’ o 
George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 
FIGURE, PICTORIAL COMPO- 


SITION, 


Bex 453, 


PORTRAIT, TECH- 
NIQUE OF OIL AND WATER 
COLOR. 

JULY 3 to SEPT. 2, 1933 

Write for Circular 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
Provincetown, Mass. 


1932 in England 


In England art fared no better during the 
black year of 1932 than it did in America, ac- 
cording to Frank Rutter’s resume in the Lon- 
don Sunday Times. “Never within living mem- 
ory,” he wrote, “have the sales of works of 
art—whether of the past or of the present— 
been so few and infrequent, and though prices 
have been reduced in many quarters to bargain 
rates, collectors who are still well-to-do appear 
very slow to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered. Under these conditions it is hard- 
ly surprising that the past year should have 
been relatively uneventful in its output of 
paintings and sculpture. 

“While it would be hazardous to assert that 
any outstanding new talent has been revealed 
for the first time during the past year, it can 
be said that at least two painters, hitherto ne- 
glected, have at last reaped the reward ot 
their persistent industry. Neither Mr. Lan- 
celot M. Glasson nor Mr. H. James Gunn were 
new exhibitors at the Royal Academy, but both 
came into prominence for the first time at the 
Summer exhibition. ‘That the successes they 
deservedly secured there, respectively with “The 
Young Rower’ and the Chesterton-Belloc- 
Baring ‘Conversation Piece,’ were no mere ac- 
cidents has since been proved by the excellent 
paintings they have subsequently exhibited 
elsewhere. 

“Otherwise reputations have been main- 
tained rather than newly made. Mr. Sickert 
and Mr. Epstein have both been well to the 
fore and may be considered dominating figures 
in British art. Mr. Nevinson has made a new 
advance and has distinctly added to his repu- 
tation, while Mr. Ben Nicholson, in his ex- 
hibition at Messrs. Arthur Tooth’s galleries, 
has proved himself to be the leader of the 
‘Young Guard’ of abstract painting and an ex- 
ceedingly fine craftsman within his self-imposed 
limits. 

“British supremacy in the realm of black- 
and-white art is so generally admitted that 


| it is hardly necessary to point to individual 


performances. No country in the world can 


| show so fine a group of etchers as we possess 
| in Mr. Muirhead Bone, Mr. G. L.. Brock- 


hurst, Sir D. Y¥. Cameron, Mr. James Mc- 
Bey, Mr. Henry Rushbury, and others too nu- 
merous to mention.” 











HENRY B. SNELL’S 


Summer Art Class in Scandinavia 


NORWAY — 


SWEDEN — 


DENMARK 


Visit ng Delecaria and Copenhagen with painting in 


STOCKHOLM joni 


Sailing July 3 


VISBY — 


SKAGEN 


Returning Sept. 8 


Send for Descriptive Announcement to 


THE BOYD TOURS, 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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The Eastport Summer School of Art | 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


George Pearse Ennis 
PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 
Oil Painting - Water Color 
both landscape and figure 
TERM, JUNE 1st—AUGUST 30th 


Robert C. Craig 


Teacher Training, etching, 
lithography, pencil drawing. 


Six Weeks Course, July Ist—Aug. 15th 
Catalog or information 











Address 


GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y | 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 




















RALPH M. PEARSON’S 
DESIGN WORKSHOP 


Modern creative practice in form and color 


for adults, including \teachers and amateur 
beginners. Understandfhng through creative do- 
ing. Work illustrating theory of Mr. Pearson’s 


new book, “Experiencing Pictures.” 

Summer Session at Gloucester, Mass. 

Winter session at The Cooperat.ve School for 
Student Teachers 


69 Bank Street New YORK CITY 


|Landscape Painting Class 


IN NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 
dune loth to September 15°h 
JOHN FOLINSBEE, N.A. 

instructor 
For further information and prospectus ad- 
dress: Miss Elizabeth Folinsbee, New Hope, Pa. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
16@ Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 41st Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 
& Interior Decoration 
Life Class—J. Scott Williams 
Fashion [lustration—George Westcott 
Advanced Design & Poster—George Baer 
Positions and orders filled. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Profes- 
sional training in fine and 
applied arts. Students have 
access to Museum and Li- 
brary. Address Walter H. 
Siple, Director. Fall Term: 
Sept. 19th to June 8, 19383. 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
ARTS 


FINE 
Washington University 


Drawing, Painting, 
Commercial Design. History of 
ee Perspecti 
e, ather, Metal, Pottery. 
China and other arts. ™ 


For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington 
m leu ee s University, 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
a5.00~Day and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 


tion and Anatomy. For information 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 


Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 
en See to 


1932 Art Data 


The American Federation of Arts has made 
public partial statistics on American art for 
1932, which indicate that the year will prob- 
ably stand out as a period of unusual activity, 
in quite a different way from C. J. Bulliet’s 
mournful requiem in the Chicago Daily News 
which started out by saying: “It is with few 
tears in the eyes of the world of art that the 
depressing year 1932 sinks into its unhallowed 
grave.” The Federation’s statistics are taken 
from the review of the year in art compiled 
by Leila Mechlin, its secretary, for publication 
in February in the 29th edition of “The Amer- 
ican Art Annual.” 

During 1932 new museum buildings aver- 
aged virtually one a month. Eleven new mu- 
seum buildings were brought to completion, of 
which six have already been opened to the 
public. Construction on one other has be- 
gun. The average cost of the buildings for 
which figures are available was $1,000,000. 
The total investment in art museum buildings 
in America, figured at cost, is now approxi- 
mately $75,000,000. 

A partial list of gifts and bequests to mu- 
seum funds in 1932 totaled more than $5,- 
000,000. The aggregate income of art mu- 
seums from all sources for 1932 is estimated 
at more than $12,000,000. No figures are 
available on the value of the objects and 
collections given to museums in 1932, but the 
wealth of many institutions was increased ma- 
terially. The lowest of five independent ap- 
praisals estimated from this increase at ten 
per cent. Art museum investments, from which 
the annual income is normally over $4,000,000, 
also fared well. 

More than 1,000 art museums and associa- 
tions maintained their services. Only one im- 
portant museum was obliged to close its doors, 
and two others went on part time. A con- 
servative estimate, it is declared, gives for 
the year 5,000 temporary exhibitions, compris- 
ing 100,000 works of art, valued at $10,000,000 
and representing the work of 65,000 artists. 
Eliminating from this number the professional 
artists listed with the Federation and the small 
number of deceased and foreign artists whose 
work was exhibited, this figure means that 
75 per cent of the exhibited works were by 
non-professional artists, who practice the arts 
merely as an avocation. 

The sale of works of art at auction amounted 
to $4,000,000, of which the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries alone reported 
sales of more than $3,000,000 from sixteen 
dispersals. 

Interest in prints has greatly increased, as is 
indicated by exhibitions and sales. This is 
declared to be due to the moderate cost of 
prints, the increased number of artists work- 
ing in the field, the higher level of excellence, 
and the educational influence of museum and 
dealer exhibitions. “The American Art An- 
nual” will list in its forthcoming issue 875 
American artists in the graphic medium. 

The sale of imported easel paintings was 
small in comparison with former years. There 
was unusual activity in mural painting. A 
score of important sculptural monuments were 
dedicated. 

That art has been recognized as an important 
activity of the people as a whole is evidenced 
by the progress in “civic art.” Conferences 
and conventions surveying the progress of the 


arts and laying plans for the future were held 
in eight cities. 





Tue Arr Dicest has become a directory of 
American art schools. 











THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 
€ 
Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 


SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 


MURAL DECORATION 


€ 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 





Design. 
Scholarships. Placements. Enroll Now. 


Write for Catalog B. 


126 Mass. Avenue Bostoa 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West Sith Street, New York City 
Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 

Dynamic Symmetry. 
MICHEL JACOBS, author of Art of Color, Art 
of Composition. 
VICTOR PERARD, author of Anatomy. 
ARTHUR BLACK, Advertising. 
See our advertisement on page 26. 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THB LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study op- 
tional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this art 

school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PainTING, INTERIOR Dac- 
ORATION, DgsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusg, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Maintained by 
FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California: 
accredited by the State Board ov: Education. 
Spring term January 9th to May 19th. Pro- 
fessional and teachers’ courses of study in the 
fine and applied arts. 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 


PTR, RNIN SO 
GranpCEntRALScuooi/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 
ern artists. Courses in Drawing, Painting, 


SAN 


Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising Illustration. 
General and Commercial Design, Costume De- 
sign, and Interior Decoration. Day and Evening 
Classes, 7021 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. 


Tee a TE 















NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE—DRA WING—PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART--CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Individual instruction and criticism given at 
e,e.y session of each class. Catalog on request. 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 







XAVIER J. BARILE 
SKYLIGHT ATELIER CLASSES 
Figure, Portrait Painting, Drawing, also Private 

Lessons—Low Tuition 
7 West 14th Street, 











New York 











AINED BY 
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Decoration 
Com position 


200 W. 57 St., N. Y. Circle 7-3487 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DBSIGN, INTERIOR DEO- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 


pees Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
New Term starting in February. Special 


Class for Teachers. Credits ae. 
All phases of costume design and il- 
lustration, from elementary to profes- 
sional mastery, taught in shortest time 


consistent with thoroughness. Day and 
Evening. Sunday Painting Class. 
Courses in the practical study of De- 
sign for the Theatre. Send for Cir- 
cular D. Phone COl. 65-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


ie TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 





RINGLING 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA ... . on the Bay 


DESIGN @ PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
The comprehensive Art lection of the 
John and Mable Ringling Art Museum, 
also the Ringling Circus Winter ~— 
available to all classes at all 

Study out-of-doors daily in a Sees 


setting. 
Illustrated Getalee on Request. 


ABBOTT SCHOOL. OF 
FINE SCOMMERCIALART 


oe ie a Lite wtehine, a 
. ng, inting 

* Interior Sisentien, Gotan fe. 
” sign, Textile Design, Stage Saue 


Write for catalog -D- 


01624 H ST NW WASHINGTON D.C° 
cca eT 





TIMELY GUIDANCE IN 
ALL PRACTICAL ART SUBJECTS 
EXPERIENCED . PROGRESSIVE 
SUCCESSPUL 
MID-YEAR COURSES START JAN. 3 
31st Year 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. :: :: CHICAGO 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Complete courses leading to 
the Bachelor's degree in Ap- 
plied Arts, Fine Arts, and 
Art Education. State Accred- 
ited. Moderate tuition. = 
Term opens Jan. 9, 1933 


Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 
for Catalog 


or 
Oakland California 













Stifled Minds 


Unless something is done to relieve the 
working man of the dead monotony of his ex- 
istence, Americans will before long be living 
in a country of imbeciles, according to a state- 
ment made by Bernard Gutmann, a recent 
exhibitor at the Ferargil Galleries, in the New 
York Times. Gutmann proposes as a remedy 
the development of amateur arts. 

The working man today, he explains, spends 
all his working hours repeating a simple pro- 
cess in operating a machine. The machine 
stands between him and the object on which 
he is working. Also, his part in the manufac- 
ture of the product is so small that he has 
nothing to which he can point, saying, “I pro- 
duced that.” The machine has robbed the 
modern working man of the feeling of creative 
accomplishment. Therefore, it is necessary to 
educate him in some craft that will restore, in 
an amateur activity, what he has lost in the 
process of earning his living. 

Gutmann attributes to this remoteness from 
creative activity that has come into the life 
of the mass of the people some of the quali- 
ties which he considers faults in modern art. 
The modern artist, he thinks, shows a ten- 
dency to become ingrown, to let his art feed 
on itself, making of what was once a universal 
art language an esoteric language that no one 
can understand, at times not even the artist. 
An amateur interest in the crafts, he suggests, 
will bring the artist and his art back to the 
people. 





Art and Auto 


Almost no one thinks of the artist in connec- 
tion with an automobile, so the Society of Arts 
and Crafts in Detroit is holding an exhibition 
dealing with the esthetic side of automobile 
design. It reveals the infinite pains expended 
by designers and artists, not only in the de- 
sign of the body as a whole, but in the pattern 
of the smallest details, such as radiator and 
hub caps. These are displayed against a back- 
ground of black velvet. 

“The beautiful simplicity of design in the 
instrument board, the details of hardware, fab- 
rics and examples of finish and color-studies 
are included in this, the first automobile exhibi- 
tion ever staged which is based solely on the 
arts and crafts of the industry,” wrote Florence 
Davies in the Detroit News. 

“The art of automobile advertising is shown 
in various de luxe catalogs and color reproduc- 
tions of advertisements. Color plays an im- 
portant part in the Lincoln exhibit, where color 
harmonies from nature are illustrated by com- 
parisons of car colors with bird plumage. A 
beautifully designed door mounted on an easel 
illustrates the importance of good design in the 
construction of a car, and movable exhibits of 
instrument boards with the new form of light- 
ing are also shown.” 


George Rich to Hold Classes 


George Rich, until recently connected with 
the Detroit Art Academy, announces that he 
is opening classes in life drawing, portraiture, 
figure painting, illustration and still life at his 
Detroit studio. 
























PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pictorial Ilustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion Illustration. 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. 38 Studios. 97 Instruc- 
tors. 46th year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C, BOUDREAU, Director 


The drt Dizest, 


Ist February, 1933 29 





Moore Institute of Art, 


Science and Industry 


Philadelphia School of Design for Women 


Professional training in the oldest School of Art 
applied to Industry in America. 
All branches of Design, Painting, Teacher Train- 
ing, Jewelry, Crafts, Etc. 


Distinguished Faculty Practical Courses 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
European Fellowships for Post-graduate study 


Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree for graduates 
of Teacher Training and other approved Courses. 


The only Institution in Pennsylvania devoted 
exclusively to Art Training empowered to grant 
a degree. 


SPRING TERM FEBRUARY TO MAY 


Residence Houses on Parkway for out-of-town 
students. 


S.W. Corner Broad and Master Sts., Phila. 
PS TTR 
GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


Term: October 15 te April 15 











681 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Between 53rd and 54th Streets) 


Classes in drawing, painting in oi] and 
water color, — and rapid 
sketc 


For catalogue B and information address: 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 





CHOUINARD 


SCHOOL OF ART 


LOS ANGELES 

Students May Enter Any Month of Year 
All Fine and Practical Arts: Distinguished 
instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence Hinkle, C. E. 
Johnson, Frank McIntosh, Vernon Caldwell, 
Phil Dike, RB. Sterner, Patti Patterson. 

741 S. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRA WING—PAINTING 
SCULPTURE—METAL WORK 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Catalog of the 57th Year 


Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 






THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 

Country School (Open All Year) 
Chester Sp ungs, Chester County, Penna. 
Twenty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia. 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decora- 
tion, Illustration, Sculpture. Modern Equip- 
ment. Sports. European Scholarships. Regis- 
ter at any time. Write for particulars to 
D. Roy Miller, Resident Manager 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1933 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Stage 
Catalogs on request. 


Design, Interior Decoration, 
Craft, etc. 





Cleveland 
School of Art 
Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


illustrated Cataleg on Request 



















THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

54th year. All 
ART SCHOOL branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, Painting, Sculpture, 
Advertising Design, Layout, Lettering, In- 
terior Decoration. Tuition is low—not or- 
ganized for profit. Faculty of national and 
international reputation. Summer session 
begins June 26. Fall term Sept. 18. Catalog. 
The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Ill. 
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The famous Greek statuette known as “the 
Haviland bronze” is on exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum as an anonymous loan. One 
of the finest statuettes of the fourth century 
B. C. extant, it is notable for its large size 
and excellence of execution. The intervening 
centuries, however, have taken their toll of the 
figure. The left arm, the left leg above the 
knee, and the front. part of the right foot are 
missing, and there is a large hole in the 
back. 

Gisela M. A. Richter, curator of classical 
art, wrote in the museum’s Bulletin that the 
beauty of the statue “consists not only in 
the grace of its composition but in its exquisite 
modeling. The lovely curves of the girlish 
figure, the soft, delicate flesh, the gentle ex- 
pression, have been rendered with the sen- 
sitiveness of a great artist. It must have been 
qualities such as these that caused the praises 
of Praxiteles’s work with which ancient liter- 
ature abounds. And here we may remember 
that Pliny in enumerating the statues in bronze 
by this sculptor mentions a woman putting 
on a bracelet or necklace (pseliumenen) and 
another holding a garland (stephanusam). Our 
statuette probably gives us a good idea of the 
great attraction of these creations.” 

Miss Richter then traced the history of the 
famous bronze. About 1880 it was bought 
by the French sculptor, Paul Dubois, from a 
dealer who had acquired it from the collection 
of Joly de Bammeville. After Dubois’s death 
in 1905 it was acquired by Ch. Haviland, 
well known china maker of Limoges. Havi- 
land died in 1922 and the statuette was offered 
at auction in Paris, but redeemed by the 


New York Criticism 


[Continued from page 15] 



















































“THE” ARTISTS’ BRUS 
SUPREME == 


UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORI 


116-118 Wovuster Street New York 








“Papers for, Printing 


Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street * New York City 





more or less new to the artist. His current 
exhibition reveals Billings as enrolled with the 
Surréalistes.” 

The Herald Tribune: “His work, as before, 
reflects a keen instinct for organization and 
design of essential aspects of form in nature, 
but it is more exciting than before. This is 
due, no doubt, to an increasingly imaginative 
development. . . . The show is commended 
for its ideas as well as the evidence it gives 
of technical accomplishment.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun maintained that 
Billings had taught the public the “elegance” 
of the machine age with its “pistons, cogwheels 
and pulleys.” “In giving over the machine 
age murals temporarily, the artist takes a new 
vantage point from which to comment upon 
the modern scene,” continued McBride. “Like 
De Chirico and Pierre Roy he takes a satirical 
interest in the debris that nature and the ma- 
chines cast upon the shores of time, and he is 
amused to note that a seashell and a broken 
cogwheel are alike in posing questions that not 
even the thoughtful may answer.” 

* 7 * 
Group Show Pleases Critics 

Paintings and sculpture by Beata Beach, 
Dorothy Lubell Feigin, James H. Rutledge and 
Joseph Konzal formed a joint exhibition at the 
G. R. D. Studio... In discussing the work of 
the young artists, the Times said: “Miss 
Feigin has a happy appreciation of the local 
scene. Without a trace of banality but with 
a fresh point of view, she paints engaging 
pictures of Battery Park, Tompkins Square 
Park and the Zoo, in which one is aware not 
only of the artist’s close observation of and 
sympathy for the people she portrays, but 
equally of her skill at design. 


THE LONDON 
STUDIO 


now has its own Editorial 
& Publishing office at 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE LONDON STUDIO (founded 
1893 and now in its 105th volume). 


Monthly, 50c - Yearly, $5.00 


COMMERCIAL ART AND IN- 
DUSTRY. An essential for adver- 
tisers. Monthly, 35c - Yearly, $3.50 


STUDIO BOOKS ON ART 


381 Fourth Avenue New York 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N.J. 





The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ 
supplies can reach thousands of art stu- 


dents and professional artists through Tue 
Arr Dicesr. 





Famous “Haviland Bronze” Lent to Museum 

















Bronze Statuette, Greek, 
1Vth Century B. C. 


family. Last June it was again put up fo 
sale, and again redeemed. 





“Mr. Rutledge is showing still-life and flower 
paintings, in somewhat darker tones than those 
utilized by many who choose similar subjects. 
In the juxtaposition of some of the objects in 
his still-lifes there is a welcome hint of humor, 
and his point of view is distinctly personal— 
as is that of Joseph Konzal, who is showing 
six pieces of sculpture. All of this sculpture 
is markedly simplified, and the smaller pieces 
are especially pleasing in’ their unpretentious- 
ness and individuality.” 

“Miss Beach and Miss Feigin display more 
variety of interests and versatility of expres- 
sion than Mr. Rutledge,” said the Post, “who 
seems to have found quite definitely the thing 
he is aiming for—at least temporarily—and is 
not to be tempted from his chosen path... . 
Beata Beach’s ‘Self-Portrait’ and the landscape 
‘Golden Glow’ indicate her grasp of form and 
real ability of design.” 

* . * 


The Fantasy of Duncan Smith 
There is no doubt about the unusualness of 
Duncan Smith’s paintings, according to the 
critics’ comments on his recent show at the 
Fifteen Gallery. Margaret Breuning wrote in 
the Post: “He has drawn from Poe’s tales and 
from the classics some of the subjects of these 
intricately composed decorative canvases, in 
which the eerie element is heightened to the 
nth degree by the power of subtle suggestion, 
as well as by the actual delineation of gro- 
tesque creatures and terror-stricken fantasies.” 
Calling his work “remarkably imaginative,” 
the Herald Tribune said: “They are reminiscent, 
though in the most superficial way, of the illus- 
trations of Arthur Rackman, the Englishman. 
And only so in reference to the artist’s occa- 

sionally strange and grotesque fancy.” 


Tue Arr Dicest has become a directory of 
American art schools. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


4 nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 


National Chairman: F. Battarp WiLiams 


National Secretary and Editor: Wicrorpv S. Conrow......... 


National Treasurer: Gorvon H. 


27 West 67th Street, New York City 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Regional Committee, Chairman: Gzorcr Pearse Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York City 
National Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze ......321 West 112th Street, New York City 


REGIONAL CHAPTER IN FRANCE (IS 
ORGANIZED 


Through the initiative of Mr. 

E. Bruce Douglas an organiza- 

tion group composed besides him- 

self of Herman A. Webster, pro- 

visional president, Leslie Cauld- 

well, provisional secretary, H. O. 

Tanner, William Horton, Ossip Linde and Miss 

Harriet Hallowell, at a meeting on Dec. 8 at 

Mr. Cauldwell’s studio, 4bis, Cite du Retiro. 

Paris. authorized the provisional president to 

invite all known American artists to attend a 

general meeting of the Paris Chapter of the 

American Artists Professional League in the 

studio of Mr. H. O. Tanner, 51 Boulevard 

Saint Jacques, Paris XIVéme, at 2 o'clock, 
Dec. 23, 1932. 

“After no little consideration,” the invita- 
tion stated, “and in order to bring American 
artists living abroad into closer contact with 
the trend. of artistic movements in America, 
it has been thought wise to organize a Paris 
Chapter of the American Artists Professional 
League, an organization which has been steadily 
increasing in the United States since its foun- 
dation in 1928, and whose object is to pro- 
mote the interests of contemporary American 
artists.” 

“At that date, 
thirty-five artists were present. The meeting 
was called to order by Mr. Webster; the 
minutes of the first meeting read and ap- 
proved. We then proceeded to elect per- 
manent officers as follows: 

“Aston Knight, chairman; Gilbert White, 
vice chairman; H. A. Webster, second vice 
chairman; George W. Parker, treasurer; Leslie 
Cauldwell, secretary; Bruce Douglas, assistant 
secretary. 

“During an informal discussion the aims of 
the League were explained by Mr. Webster, 
after which twenty odd new members signed 
up. 

“Mr. Aston Knight made the suggestion that 
the American Legion be approached with the 
view of renting to us one of their rooms 
for our regular monthly meetings. It was 
also decided that we would have a ‘come to- 
gether dinner’ once a year. 

“You see by the above that your European 
Chapter has been born and apparently is a 
healthy youngster. 

“Of course, we American artists living 
abroad hold an exceptional place in American 
art, as we are the ambassadors of American 
art and taste in Europe. We also have the 
distinction of being considered foreigners by 
our compatriots and by the people among 
whom we dwell, and, as Mr. Aston Knight 
expressed it, our proper place is probably 
somewhere in the middle of the Atlantic. 

“However, we hope that the American 
Artists Professional League will have a more 
comprehensive outlook on our nationality and 
consider us as being in the front trenches, 
while they, in ‘God’s own country,’ are taking 
it easy in comfortable barracks, in the rear.” 

To our fellow country men abroad, the Na- 
tional Executive Committee takes this oppor- 
tunity to extend a cordial welcome, and its 


” 


writes Mr. Cauldwell, “some j 


felicitations, to the members of the League’s 
new Regional Chapter in France. 
* ” * 


PORTLAND AND OREGON CHAPTERS | 
At the annual meeting of the American | 


Artists Professional League Chapters, Nov. 12, 


the following were elected as officers and ap- | 


pointed on committees for the year 1933: 


President, Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, 1233 | 


Fairview Blvd., Portland, Oregon; vice presi- 
dent, Stuart Biles; secretary, Miss Evelyn Clog- 
ston; treasurer, Miss Ruth Halvorsen; direc- 
tors, Clyde Leon Keller, Errol Proctor, Mrs. 
Maude Hollister. Lecture Committee: Col. 
Robert A. Miller, Miss Ann Chalmers, Mrs. 
Philip Dater. Social Committee: Robert Flack, 
Jr., Mrs. Amiee Gorham, Miss Doris Wild- 
man, Miss Marjorie Warnick. Historians: Mrs. 
Edmund W. Harney, Miss Nona Heywood. 
Regional Committee: Mrs. Isabelle Grutze, 
Miss Esther Pennewell. Advisory Committee: 
Noland B. Zane, J. Leo Fairbanks, Miss Esther 
Wuest, Andrew M. Vincent, Percy L. Manser, 
Adrien Voisin, Miss’ Victoria Avakian, Miss 
ee i Sat ye Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 
Mrs. G. LeFever, Lawrence King Fraley, 
Albert Aste Oscar: Hukari, Harold D. 
Marsh, B. FE. Palmer. 


* * * 
PUBLICATION OF “THE ALFRED 


DAVID LENZ SYSTEM OF LOST 
WAX CASTING” 


The National Sculpture Society has acted | 


with most admirable promptitude in bringing 


out a book devoted to the Alfred D. Lenz 


; method of metal casting for sculpture only | 
a month after this important technical data 

had been presented to it by the American | 
Artists Professional League on behalf of the | 


executors of the estate of the late Alfred D. 


Lenz and of his heirs. Through this hand- | 
some and well illustrated book, the Lenz sys- | 
tem of lost wax casting is both preserved for | 
the future and is given to all who would avail | 


themselves of it now. 


Copies may be bought by addressing the | 
National Sculpture Society, 115 East 40th | 


Street, New York, N. Y. The price is $1.50. 
* 


* * 


“THE PERMANENT PALETTE” 
By Dr. Martin Fischer 


We would recall to our members the fact | 
that copies of this book, which deserves a | 
place in the working library of every serious | 


artist-painter, are again available, and may 
be had at $3.00 per copy, carriage prepaid, 
from Frank Hazell, chairman, National Lec- 


tures Committee, A. A. P. L.,. 321 West 112th | 


Street, New York, N. Y. 
€ * 4 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 
was held in the Academy Room of the 
American Fine Arts Building, 215 West 57th 
St., New York, on Thursday evening, Jan. 


26th, while this issue was being printed. A | 


report of the meeting will be given on this 
page in the next number of Tue Art Dicest. 


Tue Arr Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. Address: 
116 East 59th St., New York City. 


404 Fourth Ave. 
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BLOCKX COLORS! 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


a Artists’ Belgian Canvas 
d'Out rtists’ Belgian 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 
Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


File. Terwap, 
Beigiqu) 


Manufacturers and Importers 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST Sist ST.. NEW YORK 


LUCIEN-LEFBVRE-FOINET 


Superfine, Handground 
Permanent Oil Colors. 
MADE IN FRANCE 
[Sole agents for U. 8. A.) 


CANVAS PANELS 


Also a complete line of French & Belgian 


Canvas in 41” and 82” widths 
and Mural sizes. 
Write for Price Lists, Catalogue 
and Samples 


ART IMPORTING CO. 
New York 


Ae) LeeLee 
WOOD & LINO: SUPPLIES 


Write for new catalogue. 


oe. Oe 00 20d Be 


remit a aha mene’ s 2 Roe th ee ol ane 


USE 


Rembrandt 


COLOURS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON Nj. 


The Fairfax 


56 St. EAST OF PARK AVE. 


Outside Rooms, furnished by Sloane, 
with pantries:— 

SINGLE 
$4.50 day - - - - $110.00 month 


TWIN BED 
$5.00 day- - - - $120.00 month 


Our dining room has become 
favored luncheon place with the art 
and decorating profession. 


Come in to lunch some day. 
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Women Artists, in Their 42nd Annual, Lean to the Traditional 


“Idle Quarry,’ by Minetta Good. Awarded the Eloise Ezan Prize for the 
Landscape. 


Best 


The National Association of Woman Paint- 
ers and Sculptors, representing artists from 32 
states, is holding its forty-second annual ex- 
hibition at the American Fine Arts Building, 
New York, until Feb. 6. The exhibition, in- 
cluding 350 examples of painting and 50 pieces 
of sculpture, demonstrates, perhaps more strong- 
ly than any of the previous shows of the 
series, the vitality of the American woman’s 
contribution to the fine arts. All the critics 
mentioned particular “works of merit,” which 
were scattered, as is usual in such large shows, 
among the chaff of mediocrity. 

To Susette Keast, recently deceased, the as- 
sociation awarded its medal for the best work 
of art in the show, a view of Gloucester Har- 
bor entitled “Gorman’s Fishing Place.” Ger- 
trude K. Lathrop, prominent sculptress of 
animals, was the winner of the Anna Hyatt 
Huntington sculpture prize of $250 with “King 
Penguin;” honorable mention went to “Eve” 
by Gladys Edgerly Bates. The Eloise Egan 
landscape prize was awarded to Minetta Good 
for “Idle Quarry No. 11;” honorable mention 
in landscape to “Three Churches” by Fern 
I. Coppedge. 

Other prizes were awarded as follows: Mar- 
garet Cooper prize for portrait, Gertrude 
Schwitzer for “Girl in Green;” Marcia Brady 
Tucker prize for decorative painting, Jesse Arms 


Exit Paris; Enters U. S. A. 


There is a decided increase—1932-33—in 
American dress designs as compared with previ- 
ous seasons, according to Katherine Casey, 
director of the “Fashion Analysis and Prom- 
enade” held at the convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. There is no 
longer a 100 per cent monopoly of Paris 
couture which she said existed up until last year. 

“American manufacturers are more interested 
in sponsoring original designs and are there- 
fore turning to leading designers here to pro- 
cure them,” Miss Casey said. “Then, too, the 
fact that fewer manufacturers made the trip 
to Europe this year has to some extent shut 
off foreign sources of design and consequently 
increased the usefulness of our own designers. 
Therefore, buyers and merchandise managers 


Botke for “Nest in the Jimson Weeds;” Nanna 
Matthews Bryant sculpture prize in memory 
of C. de M., Katherine Gregory for “Giraffe 
Andirons;” Lindsey Morris Sterling prize for 
miniature, Artemis Tavshanjian for “Still Life;” 
Eloise Egan still life prize, Estelle Manon 
Armstrong for “Iris;” Edith Penman Memorial 
prize for flower painting, Dora Lust for “Flow- 
ers;” Kate T. Davison prize for black and 
white, Ruth Thomas for “Dunyasha;” Anna 
Hyatt Huntington water color prize, Helen 
Young for “Popocatepetl, Mexico;” Olive Noble 
prize for figure composition, Grace Throp Gem- 
berling for “Night Leisure.” 

The following honorable mentions were also 
awarded: to Vera Stevens for “Jesse;” Alison 
Mason Kingsbury, “The Land of Homer, N. 
Y.;” Hallie C. Fenton, “French Peasant;” 
Martha Gilbert Skougor, “Treasures;” Nell 
Witters, “Cineraria;” Muriel V. Sibell, “Lobby, 
Teller House, Central City;” Jessie Harris Char- 
man, “The Front Door;” Lily Furedi, “Apple 
Gathering.” 

The year saw the association return to its 
traditional: policy of having the prizes awarded 
by women. The jury: Helen Lee Peabody, 
chairman; Alma H. Bliss, Harriet Lord, Kath- 
erine L. Adams, Sue May Gill, Olive Bigelow, 
Marion Stabler, Laura Gardin Fraser, Jessie 
A. Stagg, Eleanor M. Mellon. Last year the 





will find few creations of the French couture 
in fashion shows, but much more emphasis on 
American-designed fashions for the American 
consumer. 

“American habits and customs have affected 
the fashion world for some time and this col- 
lection will be a first-time appearance for many 
developments which have come from our Amer- 
ican tastes and through the ingenuity of our 
manufacturers.” 


Anything to Accommodate 
Sold at last! My masterpiece 
To a rich farmer from Hunan. 

It was “Nymphs Bathing,” 

But I retitled it “White Turkeys.” 


—Persis Greely Anderson 
in “The Bostonian.” 


“King Penguin,” by Gertrude Lathrop. The Anna 
Hyatt Huntington Prize for Sculpture. 


experiment of having men as jurors was tried, 
but men just don’t understand. 

Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune found the decorative motif, floral and 
otherwise, proclaiming “the prevailing mood 
of the show as a whole, which is sufficiently 
animated, but is conservative rather than radi- 
cal in tendency. Indeed, there is not a thing 
here that could be described as at all freakish 
or fantastically experimental. If women as 
such have any clearly defined drift, it is to- 
ward a sincere adherence to tradition. This 
brings up, of course, the question of crafts- 
manship, and there is plenty of it here that 
is sane and competent. 

“The amateur . more than once breaks 
in. But in spite of her the exhibition main- 
tains a lively and creditable standard. The 
association justifies itself.” 

A special feature of the exhibition is the 
inclusion of two huge illuminated vellum leaves, 
the work of Mrs. Da Loria Norman, an Amer- 
ican artist who has had much success in re- 
viving the ancient art of illuminated writing. 
One leaf contains John Robinson’s farewell 
address to the Pilgrims when they left Leyden, 
Holland, for America in 1620; the other is 
the late Calvin Coolidge’s address at the open- 
ing of the Pilgrim Tercentenary in 1920. 


Water Color Biennial 


The Seventh Biennial Exhibition of American 
and European Water Colors and Drawings is 
being held at the Brooklyn Museum until Feb. 
27. ‘The museum has an international repu- 
tation for its permanent collection of water 
colors. 

Among the 214 exhibitors in the water color 
show are Boris Anisfeld, Theresa Bernstein, 
Buk, Leon Carroll, Clarence H. Carter, Mabel 
Dwight, Eugene Fitsch, Bertram Goodman, 
Stefan Hirsch, Emil Holzhauer, Charles Hop- 
kinson, Henry G. Keller, John R. Koopman, 
John Lavalle, Barnard Lintott, Jerome Myers, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Marguerite and William 
Zorach, André Derain, Raoul Dufy, André 
Lhote, Irene Reno, Otto Dix, Georg Erler, 
Wilhelm Rudolph and Francis Chapin. 





In the Stadio William M. Chase 


INTIMATE PAINTINGS 


DECORATIVE QUALITY in art has been strongly emphasized 
in recent years, to the neglect of those delightful paintings in 
which the artist uses his medium for sheer love of paint, as well 


as to express his subject. 


To recall this type of work to American Art lovers, we are 
showing from January 3lst to February 13th a collection in 
which the Intimate quality predominates. A few of the im- 
portant examples are loaned; most of the group are offered for 


sale at current prices. 


Whistler, Sargent, Homer, Inness, Martin and other American 
Old Masters, are represented by characteristic and beautiful 
examples; and so too are a number of our younger artists 
working in accord with the best tendencies of the Modern 


movement. 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


INCORPORATED 


IS East 57th Street NEW YORK 
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FRANK 5.M. REHN 


My policy is to select living American artists whose 


work distinguishes the present era in American painting. 


Thus the pictures by the following artists are handled 
EXCLUSIVELY by the Rehn Galleries: 


BIDDLE HOPPER McFEE 
BURCHFIELD KANTOR MILLER 
CARROLL LUKS SPEICHER 
DASBURG MARSH TUCKER 


EVERY PICTURE painted by EACH of the above artists 
comes first to the Rehn Galleries. Photographs representative 
of the artists’ works are on file. The collector is thereby 
enabled to compare a new picture in which he is interested 
with others, whether they are in museums or private 


collections. 


GALLERIES 


683 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
[5th Floor, between 53rd & 54th Streets] 


| 








